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What will he be...some day? 


Will he be a writer, a builder, or a busi- 
nessman? The symbol he picks here will 
hardly determine his future. His life 
will be shaped by the people and events 
he encounters during the next twenty 
years. Many of his most rewarding and 


valuable experiences will be conceived 
and guided by his teachers from kinder- 
garten through college. By helping him, 
his teachers serve each of us, and for that 
they deserve our support and thanks. 


ESSO STANDARD 


DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
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GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 
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@ STABILITY AND PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 
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Our Cover—‘*Montebello”’ in Orange Coun- 
ty is the third in our series on homes of 
Virginia-born presidents of the United 
States, birthplace of Zachary Taylor. With 
two historic homes in Orange County, Vir- 


ginia, known as “Montebello,” some au- 
thorities say he was born in a rambling 
framehouse three and a half miles north- 
west of Gordonsville. This house, known 
s “Montebello” has no special plan ot 
architecture, just high pitched large rooms 
added here and there and a straight stair- 
way of solid walnut. The other “Monte- 
bello” two miles northwest of the Orange 
County seat is of Georgian architecture, a 
dignified mansion of dark red brick be- 
hind Tuscan columns of a white two-story 
portico. The house overlooks rolling coun- 
try and is enhanced by masses of boxwood, 
magnolia, and other evergreen, and has 
a formal garden. While some have claimed 
“Hare Forest” as the birthplace of Zachary 
Taylor, another authority states that his 
father, Colonel Richard Taylor, sold “Hare 
Forest,” the plantation near the Rappa- 
hannock, ten miles south of Culpeper, and 
went with his family to the home of Colo- 
nel Valentine Johnstone, near Barbours- 
ville, where Zachary Taylor was born on 
November 24, 1784. The following spring 
the Taylor family moved to Kentucky, 
locating six miles east of Louisville, where 
their home was called “Springfields.” 

Known as an Indian fighter and hero of 
the Mexican War, Zachary Taylor was 
nicknamed “Old Rough and Ready’—the 
‘rough” applying to his informality in 
ittire and deportment and this toughened 
ampaigner was “ready” for any emer- 
gency. 

The twelfth president of the United 
States, General Zachary Taylor was inau- 
zurated on March 4, 1849. Reluctant to 
iccept this high and responsible office, he 
erved only sixteen months, having been 
stricken with cholera morbus (possibly a 
oronary thrombosis in modern medicine), 
ind died at the White House in Washing- 
m, D. C. on July 9, 1850, in the sixty- 
xth year of his age. This soldier hero 
resident was buried on his estate near 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Thank you for mailing to me a copy 
of the recent Research Service publi- 
cation entitled, “Salary Schedules for 
Classroom Teachers in Virginia.” I have 
looked over this publication and find 
that I can offer no suggestions for 
changes in either content or format. 
Like other research studies of the VEA, 
it appears to be a well conceived, ef- 
ficiently produced study of a highly 
current topic. These releases are valu- 
able to us in the field. 

Craighill S. Burks, Principal 
McLean High School 
Fairfax County 


I want to congratulate the members 
of the VEA staff on the fine Leader- 
ship Conference at Fredericksburg. The 
Conference was well organized and 
provided, I think, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for officers of the various local 
organizations to learn the “whys and 
hows” of carrying on the program of 
the VEA. 

We presidents of Departments and 
Sections were glad that time was pro- 
vided for us to have a discussion session. 
We hope that can become a regular 
part of future conferences. 

Margaret Sue Copenhaver, President 

School Librarians Section 

Richmond 


The advance made in the school sys- 
tem within the past decade here in Vir- 
ginia has been very heartening to me. 
The Virginia Education Association has 
been a very effective force in the for- 
ward march of the schools and you de- 
serve much commendation for the lead- 
ership you have given. 

O. L. Emerick 
Loudoun County 
Purcellville 


One of the most interesting features 
of our Journal is the section presenting 
pictures and short items about the per- 
sons who have gotten promotions and 
changes of work areas. 

Please put me on the list to receive 
research materials coming out of the 
VEA. 

Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke 
Elementary Supervisor 
Loudoun County 
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I have just seen the little VEA red, 
white, and blue pamphlet showing the 
services offered by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. I think this is the 
finest thing of this type that the VEA 
has put out, and I believe that it will 
do a great deal of good in getting teach- 
ers to join the VEA. 

Winston Milam 
E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg 


I have just finished reading your ar- 
ticle, “Home for Retired Teachers,” in 
the September issue of your magazine. 
Congratulations on a fine piece of writ- 
ing backed up by sound factual re- 
search. Your summary of the features of 
retired teacher homes in three other 
states was most interesting to me be- 
cause it contained so much helpful in- 
formation. I hope to get the members 
of our board of trustees to read your 
article. 

I am toying with the idea of writing 
an article on Teacher Homes in Other 
States. Would you permit quotations 
from your article? 

May I call attention to an error in 
the caption below the large picture on 
page 29 of your September issue? Clay- 
ton E. Rose, Public Relations Director 
for the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, is president of the National 
School Public Relations Association. 

Raymond W. Arnold 
Executive Secretary 
The Trustees of Teachers Home 


Albany, N. Y. 


Congratulations on the new Journal. 
Always a handsome magazine, the color 
enhances it even more. I’m glad you 
are having another series of buildings 
on the cover. I particularly enjoyed the 
series of colleges. 

It was good to read the reviews of 
conferences. You people have become 
experts on those. 

I never thought for a minute that 
I would see my former pupil, Shirley 
Beaty (MacLaine) addressing an NEA 
group. A highly intelligent girl and 
perfectly capable, she did her school 
work well, but after school she was off to 
a lesson in dancing, and every summer 
from the time she was fourteen or fif- 
teen she studied in New York. Neither 
she nor anyone who knew her well 
doubted that she would have a stage 


career. 
Mrs. Mary M. Councell 
President, English Section, VEA 
Fairfax 
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\pply Now for First Awards 
under Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship Program 


December 1 is the deadline date for 
ling applications to be considered for 
he first award under the Hilda Maeh- 
ing Fellowship program which will be 
nnounced during the NEA convention 
n Atlantic City in June 1961. 


Application blanks for the fellowship 
iward are available upon request from— 


The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Committee 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Any classroom teacher, from kinder- 
garten through higher education, who 
meets basic qualifications may apply for 
the fellowship grant. 


The Hilda Maehling Fellowship was 
established to pay tribute to Hilda 
Maehling, first executive secretary of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and first assistant executive 
secretary for professional development 
and welfare of the National Education 
Association, on her retirement from ac- 
tive professional service in December 
1959. This program honors Miss Maeh- 
ling by advancing the objectives which 
she has promoted over the years: to 
bring prestige to classroom teachers and 
to stimulate them to accept leadership 
responsibilities in the united profession. 


Hilda Maehling Fellowships will be 
financed from income accruing on a 
$100,000 fund to be raised by volun- 
tary contributions from classroom teach- 
ers, other educators, and friends of ed- 
ucation. Such investments in the teach- 
ing profession will make possible grants 
to classroom teachers to enable them to 
carry on projects which will help them 
to grow professionally, develop im- 
proved professional techniques, and ad- 
vance professional association work. 

Capitalize on Your Talents and In- 
vest in the Teaching Profession are two 
brochures describing the Hilda Maeh- 
ling Fellowship that may be obtained 
from the above NEA address. 


Semifinalists in Merit 


Program 

165 Virginia high school seniors have 
vassed the 1960-61 National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test, a test of 
ducational development given in more 
han 15,000 high schools last spring. 
[he Semifinalist group is composed of 
the highest scoring students in each 
state. It is pointed out that many fac- 
rs can influence the number of Semi- 
nalists in a particular school—includ- 
ng population distribution in the state, 
iature of the school’s immediate com- 
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munity, school’s size, and native in- 
telligence of its best student—hence, 
the quality or effectiveness of a school 
cannot be properly judged by the num- 
ber of students in that school who are 
named Semifinalists. 

Next step for the semifinalists toward 
winning a four-year Merit Scholarship 
to the college of his choice is the three- 
hour Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
to be given in testing centers through- 
out the nation on December 3, 1960. 
In the final phase of the competition, 
the high school grades, extra-curricular 
activities, school citizenship, and lead- 
ership qualities of the students will be 
evaluated along with their scores on the 
tests. About May 1, 1961, the names 
of the Merit Scholars will be an- 
nounced. Each Merit Scholarship is a 
four-year award to cover the under 
graduate college years. 

The Merit Scholarship Program is 
now in its sixth year. It was founded 
in 1955 with grants from the Ford 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation and sponsors 
have thus far contributed direct finan- 
cial assistance to nearly 4,000 students 
and their colleges. 

Nine Virginia high school seniors— 
seven of them from northern Virginia 
localities—were among 1,000 high 
school students in the nation named 
for the 1960 merit scholarships. Three 
of these were graduates of Washington- 
Lee High School in Arlington, one 
from F. C. Hammond High School in 
Alexandria, one from Falls Church 
High School, Fairfax County, and one 
from George Mason High School at 
Falls Church, one from Lee High 
School at Springfield, and one from 
Lane High School at Charlottesville 
and one from Woodberry Forest School. 


New Teaching Tools 


Low Power Microscope, with an erect 
image feature unusual in low-cost instru- 
ments, is proving the ideal introduction to 
microscopy in elementary and secondary 
schools. With the new Microscope, stu- 
dents can view subvisual detail on grains 
of sand, rocks and mineral specimens, in- 
sect wings, crystals, yeasts and molds, iron 
filings—anything .001 of an inch or larger. 
The erect image feature, seldom available 
in low-priced “scopes”, allows students to 
see specimens correctly as to top and bot- 
tom, and as to left and right. It focuses 
easily with rack and pinion. Since all the 
lenses are achromatic, there is no dis- 
turbing “rainbow” effect on the field. In 
its lowest position, the Microscope is about 
8%” tall and, in its highest position, 13” 
tall. Weight, about 4 Ibs. Priced at $19.95 
postpaid. (Edmund Scientific Co., Barring 
ton, New Jersey) 

Heart of the Hamilton Language Lab- 


eratory is the console station. Here cen- 
tralized classroom control is effected, afford- 











ing language instruction regardless of in- 


dividual student differences. Multi-chan- 
nel system permits instructor to teach 
more than one language at a time. It ac- 
commodates a variety of tape recorders, 
record players, radio tuners, all of which 
may be connected into the console for a 
wide variety of programs. Silent monitor- 
ing and inter-com switch positions are fea- 
tures. A three-way sectionalizing switch 
enables the instructor to assign any in- 
dividual student position to one of three 
program sources. Transistorized audio 
equipment operating on 12 volts direct 
current for safety and elimination of heat- 
ing. Cabling is designed to fully protect 
installations in existing buildings. The 
student cubicles have been engineered for 
maximum quieting. One model affords an 
optional sound damper panel which may 
be folded down and locked to a plastic cov- 
ered working surface. Other models are 
available with high quieting features for 
use in old buildings with untreated ceil- 
ings. (Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
I'wo Rivers, Wisconsin ) 


STUDENT VEA FIFTH CON. 
VENTION meets in Richmond at 
the Hotel John Marshall, Friday 
and Saturday, November 18-19. 


See December Journal for 
VEA Convention reports 
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Editorials 


College Graduates on the 
March 


In “The Status Seekers,” Vance Packard contends that 
the social classes are being restructured in America. He 
well documents his thesis that all other things being 
equal the amount of education a person receives deter- 
mines his social status. The highest rung of the social lad- 
der is occupied by the diploma elite. 

In Great Britain, Dr. Mark Abrams, Director of Re- 
search Studies, has likewise reached the conclusion that 
the elite of tomorrow are the college graduates. Says he, 
“The sixteenth century in Britain, according to Professor 
Tawney, saw the rise of the gentry. The twentieth cen- 
tury is seeing the rise of the graduates. Slowly but surely 
they are replacing the hereditary elite in positions of 
power and influence; by the end of the decade, they will 
have virtually taken over.’ 

He points out that before 1914 Britain was run by a 
handful of men linked by marriage or blood. They were 
oftentimes the kin or acquirers of inherited titles, most of 
whom had been to a public school (private school to us 
in America), but very few had undertaken a degree. To- 
day the British university graduate has not completely 
supplanted the pre-war elite but by the end of the 1960's 
Dr. Abrams says they will well be on the way to doing so. 

The positions of greatest influence are ‘held by the 
graduates of Cambridge and Oxford. They constitute 
three-fourths of all the university graduates in the House 
of Commons and 40 per cent of all members of Parlia- 
ment. 

His conclusion: Yesterday's elite was based on birth 
and wealth; tomorrow’s will rest largely on education. 

“The barriers created by birth formerly could be 
smoothed out by the acquisition of wealth,” Dr. Abrams 

says, “but, in the future it will be very difficult for those 

seeking power to overcome the handicap of not having 
a university degree or its equivalent professional qualifi 
cation. 

The vital importance of a college degree, both as a 
status symbol and as a ticket of admission into well-pay- 
ing occupations and positions of power, is being realized 
increasingly by American parents. Oftentimes parents, 
however, are deceived by the “form” of education and 
do not critically peer into the substance. A modern school 
building, the 180- day school term, the 23 units required 
tor graduation, the paper qualifications for the certifica- 
tion of teachers (which unfortunately cannot be ad- 
hered to because of teacher scarcity), are necessary but do 
not provide essential substance. The quality of teaching 
is what matters. Parents must awaken to the realization 
that college admission is becoming increasingly selective 
and that the substance of the education received is what 
counts. They must be made aware that quality educa- 
tion can be provided only by superior teachers. 

Far too many of our teachers are inadequately trained, 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 


are teaching subjects in which they minored rather than 
majored in college, and in some instances are teaching 
subjects which they are not even certified to teach. 

In 1959-60, 1132 high school classes were taught by 
teachers who did not have a sufficient amount of college 
training to be certified to teach the subjects they were 
teaching! 

Inadequately trained teachers taught the following 
number of classes in various vitally important subject- 
matter categories: 


General Science 229 Mathematics 313 


Biology 57. Social Studies 291 
Chemistry 45 English 104 
Physics 45 Foreign Languages 48 


Incredible, isn’t it? 

Think of the disadvantage these youngsters will experi- 
ence in the race for college admission against those 
taught by fully trained teachers! 

Some parents are suffering, too, under the illusion that 
even if a child receives an inferior elementary education 
the harm inflicted can be overcome in high school. Often- 
times the damage incurred from defective elementary 
teaching cannot be repaired in high school. Therefore, 
parents should be concerned with the quality of both 
elementary and secondary training. 

One out of 12 teachers in Virginia during 1959-60 did 
not even meet minimum State requirements to be regu- 
larly licensed. Unless unusually apt, pupils taught by 
poorly trained teachers are going to have a hard time get- 
ting into college, much less earning that coveted and 
all important college degree. 


Two Million for College 
Students 


Virginia again moves into the lead in another area of 
participation in the use of federal funds for education. 
In the last 18 months, Virginia colleges have received 
more than two million dollars in federal money for stu 
dent loans. The Virginia total is almost twice as great as 
that of the average state which is $1,175,000. 

The loan program designed to stimulate higher educa- 
tion and to aid qualified students provides for student 
borrowing up to $1,000 per year or a maximum of $5, 
000. The. interest rate of 3 per cent does not start until 
the year after college. 

Leading Virginia colleges in the amount of loans re- 
ceived are: Virginia State College, Petersburg, $347, 
000; the University of Virginia, $317 000; VPI, $313 ‘000: 
William and Mary, $195,000. The private institutions 
with the largest amounts in loans are Hampton Institute, 
$133,000; Ly nchburg College, $85,000; and Sweet Briar, 
$29,000. 

A loyalty oath requirement that a prospective borrow 
er swear that he is loyal and an anti-Communist caused 
one Virginia institution—the University of Richmond— 
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to decline to participate. Altogether, 60 million dollars 
has been distributed since the start of the program. 


English Is Also Vital 


The prestigious and powerful College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has begun a nation-wide program to 
halt the deterioration of high school English instruction. 
Acting through its Commission on English, established 
last year, the College Board with a membership of 350 
of the most selective colleges in the country will attempt 
to do for the teaching of English what has been done for 
the teaching of Math and Science. The acting president 
of the Board, Edward S. Noyes, says that he hopes the 
next Congress will extend the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to include the study of English. 

The Commission has recommended that high school 
students write an average of 350 to 500 words of English 
composition a week. It urges that “no teacher of English 
should have more than 100 students or more than four 
classes.” Many teachers in Virginia now have five classes 
with more than 150 students. 

Its aims include improvement in the formal teaching 
of language composition and literature. 

The Commission hopes that the National Science 
Foundation which has been instrumental in improving 
science and math instruction through Academic Year In- 
stitutes and other activities will be followed by a National 
Humanities Foundation to prevent the improvement of 
the curriculum from being thrown off-balance. 

Immediate plans include: (1) In 1961 an institute for 
60 selected college and high school teachers to prepare a 
teacher-training course in English literature, composition, 
and language; (2) Summer plans in 1962 for “teacher 
leaders” to re-train 900 high school teachers in groups of 
45 to be conducted at 20 universities; (3)) Sample curric- 
ulums, book lists; (4) Three series of twelve kinescopes 
to demonstrate tested classroom practices. 

Surely, in our struggle for survival, the ability to listen 
intelligently, to read with comprehension, to communi- 
cate clearly and incisively by the written word and verb- 
ally are all as vitally important skills for our citizens to 
possess as are science and math skills. 


Cautious First Steps 


At the same time that Admiral Rickover and Ameri- 
can school critics of like philosophies are advocating more 
rigidity in the American school system, many European 
schools are moving in the direction of less formality. 

In Scotland there is a trend to delay instruction until 
the child is sufficiently mature to benefit from it; of pro- 
viding a school environment abundantly full of materials 
designed to enrich experience; of permitting a reasonable 
amount of movement and spontaneous speech in the pri- 
mary grades; of developing a balanced program in which 
the intellectual, imaginative, emotional and social needs 
of the child are considered, and of ceasing to demand the 
same standard of achievement from every member of the 
class. 

An editorial appearing in the September 9 issue of 
The Scottish Educational Journal complains that teachers 
are not adapting quickly enough to this new informal 
approach to learning. It says too many teachers try “to 








justify their employment by the production of tangible 
evidence of the results of their work in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time.” 

“Pencils and paper are distributed almost as soon as 
the child arrives at school and he starts attempting to 
achieve written proofs of his progress, which will be 
jealously hoarded and produced at appropriate times for 
the benefit of headmaster and inspector. One has a great 
deal of sympathy with this attitude which stems from 
suffering years of critical comment from those quite un- 
qualified to make it, but of late things have changed and 
this undue sensitiveness to censure has no longer any 
real justification. In many cases, official support for a new 
venture would be offered. Her Maijesty’s Inspectorate is 
willing and eager to accept and encourage signs of pur- 
poseful and busy discovery, rather than to applaud a pro- 
duction of memorized presented facts, while most head- 

masters declare themselves interested in, and sympathetic 
towards, the new methods,” the editor further says. 

Pushing the child too hard and too early has also re- 
cently brought about a considerable amount of criticism 
in England. 

Sir Cyril Burt, a psychologist, in the September issue 
of the Family Doctor says, “ Parents and teachers are apt 
to start a child reading before his mind is ripe. All too 
often the result is a profound and lasting distaste for 
everything connected with book work. On the other 
hand, if a child happens to begin rather late he soon 
catches up, and after a couple of years is as well ad- 
vanced as those who started at the usual school age.” 

The same sort of thinking underlies a new book called 
“Those First Years at School” published by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, a unit of the 
NEA. The book, which is a kind of “Doctor Spock” on 
the development of the education of children from kin- 
dergarten through the third grade, warns against racing 
them through the early school years. The book says, 
“Children don’t always need to be doing something every 
minute of the day. There should be times when it is per- 
fectly all right for the child to stand at the window and 
look out. There should be times when he may withdraw 
from the group and watch the goldfish.” 

If children are not given this freedom, warns the book, 
are told constantly “to pay attention,” parents and teach- 
ers may stifle the very “essence of inquiry” which should 
be developed both at school and home. 

Parents and teachers both need to know that irrepa- 
rable damage can be done to a child if too much is de- 

manded of him too early in his school career. 


Happy Birthday 


The splendid work being done by our Vi isiting Teach- 
ers is an example of one educational area in which Vir- 
ginia has pioneered in the nation. Virginia was one of 
the first states to develop a state-wide visiting teacher 
program. Its 15th birthday is being celebrated this year. 
The result has been that thousands of Virginia children 
have been able to take fuller advantage of what the 
school has to offer and thus become more effective citi- 
zens. Miss Grace M. Smith, Assistant Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education at the State Department of Education, 
writes about the program on page 15 of this issue of the 
Journal. 
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“‘As public education advances and administration becomes more 
complex, the need for co-operatively developed . . . policies will 


The Use 


become more apparent... . 


of 


99 


Written Board Policies 


OCIETY has become complex 

and diverse in our country and, at 

present, gives evidence of a need 
for intensified efforts in developing 
shared concepts and understandings 
in all areas of social interaction. 
There is no group in our society 
more conscious of this than the edu- 
cators who are employed daily in 
the operation and administration of 
the public schools. 

The work of the public schools of 
yesterday is a dominant, causative 
factor in the achievements, problems, 
and even the failures observed today 
in the American social process. The 
achievements and failures of the pub- 
lic schools today will determine, to 
a great degree, the courses society 
may take in the future. 

A felt need for shared concepts and 
understandings, as bases for effect- 


ing the efficient operation and admin- - 


istration of the public schools, de- 
nands co-operatively developed poli- 
cies by which we may arrive at shared 
concepts and understandings. 
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The local school boards in Virginia 
are the legal agencies of the General 
Assembly in the operation of the sys- 
tem of local public schools as stipu- 
lated in the constitution of Virginia. 
The local school boards are, by cus- 
tom and tradition, responsible to the 
local citizenry they serve. They are 
subject to the regulations of the State 
Board of Education, which regula- 
tions have the effect of law in Vir- 
ginia. And they are responsible, in a 
moral way, to the rapidly developing 
science, technology, and art of the 
teaching profession. Such diversity 
of authority, obligation, custom, and 
loyalty easily lends itself to doubt, 
friction, and misunderstanding, re- 
sulting in ineffective school adminis- 
tration, unless each local school sys- 
tem develops its own written school 
board policies to identify bases for de- 
veloping shared concepts and under- 


standings leading to courses of action. 

The use of written school board 
policies, developed in such a way as 
to bring together legal restrictions 
and freedoms, customs and _tradi- 
tions, and professional loyalties at 
an operational focal point of shared 
understandings, is increasing. How- 
ever, due to the complexity of de- 
veloping written school board poli- 
cies, the instability of school board 
membership and professional admin- 
istrative staffs, time limitations, and 
other similar reasons, such use is not 
so widespread as the importance of 
written policies should seem to de- 
mand. 


Purpose of the Study 


A study was made by the writer 
in the local school systems of Vir- 
gina to determine: (1) the extent 
of the use of written school board 


W. H. SEAWELL 
Superintendent, Brunswick County Public Schools, Lawrenceville 
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policies by the local school system; 
(2) the groups participating in the 
development of current written 
school board policies; (3) the tech- 
niques used by participating groups 
in developing written policies; (4) 
the more common areas of content 
treated in the written policies; and 
(5) whether the results obtained 
through the use of written school 
board policies were or were not help- 
ful in the administration and opera- 
tion of the systems. 


Use of Written Policies 
in Virginia 

Ten of the 57 county and eight 
of the 21 city school systems, or 18 
of the 78 school systems reporting in 
the study, stated that they used com- 
prehensive, written statements of 
school board policies as bases for 
action in recurring problems. Stated 
in another way, approximately 23 
per cent of the local school systems 
in Virginia are attempting to bring 
together the above described de- 
mands of authority, obligation, cus- 
tom, and loyalty through the use of 
written instruments of policy. 

Of the 60 local school systems re- 
porting other cases for approaching 
the solution of recurring problems, 
13—approximately 16 per cent of 
the local school systems participating 
in the study—used specific, written 
policies as recorded in the ofhcial 
minutes of the local school boards; 
41—approximately 52 per cent—used 
board action on previous, similar 
problems as recorded in the official 
minutes of the boards; and 6—ap- 
proximately 8 per cent—approached 
the solution of each problem on the 
merits of the specific problem. The 
23 per cent use of written school 
board policies in Virginia, as deter- 
mined by this study, may be com- 
pared with the national use of 35 per 
cent as reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the National School Boards 
Association in St. Louis in 1952. 


Groups Participating in 
Written Policies 

Democratic approaches, stressing 
wide participation, are currently ac- 
cepted in the formulation of ad- 
ministrative policy. One of the tenets 
of democratic administration is that 
those affected by policy should share 
in policy making. The local school 
systems, participating in this study 
reporting the use of written school 
board policies, were asked to state 
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the types of groups which partici- 
pated in the development of their 
written school board policies. Eighty 
per cent reported that the total 
school board membership _partici- 
pated as a group; 13 per cent re- 
ported participation of administra- 
tive staff members; 70 per cent 
reported participation of committees 
of principals; 68 per cent reported 
participation of committees of teach- 
ers; however, only 16 per cent re- 
ported participation of lay persons 
and patrons; 3 per cent reported «use 
of outside, professional consultants; 
3 per cent reported participation of 
committees of students; and 6 per 
cent reported the use of nonprofes- 
sional employees. Since the educa- 
tive process is designed for the bene- 
fit of pupils and patrons, it may well 
be that a rich resource is being over- 
looked. Further, since policies and 
rules and regulations affect nonpro- 
fessional, as well as professional em- 
ployees, they possibly should have a 
more prominent part in the develop- 
ment of written school board poli- 
cies than indicated by this study. 


Techniques Used in Developing 
Written Policies 


School systems, generally, use 
varying combinations of eight tech- 
niques in developing comprehensive, 
written statements of school board 
policies. The local school systems 
participating in this study, who re- 
ported the use of written board poli- 
cies, were asked to state which of 
the eight techniques they used in 
developing their written policies. Re- 
plies indicated that (1) 68 per cent 
reported that they searched the ofh- 
cial, recorded minutes of the board 
and excerpted all specifically-stated 
policies of the board; (2) 39 per 
cent reported that they searched the 
official, recorded minutes of the board 
and developed statements of _poli- 
cies implied by consistent action 
on similar problems; (3) 51 per cent 
stated that they studied the consti- 
tution of Virginia, the Acts of the 
General Assembly, and regulations 
of the State Board of Education and 
included such provisions relating to 
school operation as were necessary 
in the local, written statement of 
policies; (4) 65 per cent reported 
that they studied manuals of written 
school board policies of other school 
systems and used desirable, com- 
monly listed areas of policy; (5) 47 
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per cent reported surveying local 
school personnel, board members, and 
patrons for suggested areas that 
should be included in the local 
written policies; (6) only six per 
cent conducted community surveys 
to determine what the local com- 
munities expected from the schools 
as bases for determining policy; (7) 
only 3 per cent conducted com- 
munity surveys to determine the 
practical philosophy, mores, and cus- 
toms of the school community as 
background for development of pol- 
icy; and (8) 39 per cent studied 
professional literature and used areas 
more commonly treated as bases for 
choosing areas to be included in the 
local, written policy statements. 

A thorough treatment in develop- 
ing comprehensive, written state- 
ments of school board policies should 
employ, to varying degrees, all of 
the eight developmental techniques 
described above. This study indi- 
cated that, although the school sys- 
tems in Virginia used varying com- 
binations of the eight techniques, no 
single system used all. 


Content of Written Policies 


A study of the literature on the 
topic and well-prepared manuals of 
school board policies reveals that 
there are 14 common major areas of 
content that should be included in 
comprehensive, written statements of 
school board policies. The local 
school systems participating in this 
study reporting the use of written 
board policies, were asked to report 
the policy areas treated in their 
statements of policy. Replies indi- 
cated that (1) 47 per cent included 
the area “philosophy of the school 
system”; (2) 51 per cent included 
the area, “by-laws of the school 
board”; (3) 47 per cent inciuded the 
area, “executive services” (qualifica- 
tions, appointment, function, and 


This article gives the results of 
a study on the usage of written 
board policies, the techniques of 
groups utilizing board policies, 
the more common areas of con- 
tent of written policies, and wheth- 
er the results obtained through 


-the use of policies were helpful 


in operating schools. 

It is reprinted by permission of 
the author from the June 1960 is- 
sue of the School Board Journal. 
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duties of the superintendent of 
schools and assistants); (4) 39 per 
cent included the area, “supervisory 
ind consultative services’; (5) 51 
per cent included the area, “admin- 
istrative services’; (6) 65 per cent 
included the area, “personnel poli- 
cies”; (7) 61 per cent included the 
area, “the teaching personnel”; (8) 
39 per cent included the area, “the 
nonteaching personnel”; (9) 80 per 
cent included the area, “pupil per- 
sonnel”; (10) 42 per cent included 
the area, “organization of the 
schools”; (11) 74 per cent included 
the area, “school building services”; 
(12) 59 per cent included the area, 
“business services”; (13) 45 per cent 
included the area, “auxiliary serv- 
ices” (transportation, teaching ma- 
terials depositories, etc.); and (14) 
55 per cent included the area, “pa- 
trons and community relations.” The 
brevity of this presentation will not 
permit an analysis of the numerous 
subheadings of the broad areas of 
policy reported; however, in no case 
reported was there a complete treat- 
ment of any major area, nor did any 
local school system include all 14 
board areas in its written policies. 


Results of Using Written Policies 


Eighty per cent of the school sys- 
tems in Virginia reporting the use 
of written school board policies, re- 
ported that such use is helpful in 
the organization, operation, and ad- 
ministration of school systems; 16 
per cent stated that equal results 
can be obtained with or without use 
of written school board policies; and, 
only four per cent reported that the 
use of written school board policies 
had an adverse effect on local school 
operation. 

The group reporting favorable ef- 
fects resulting from the use of 
written school board policies cited 
the following favorable results: (1) 
Written policies give more guidance 
and direction in the operation and 
administration of the local school 
systems than could be given in any 
other way; (2) help local school sys- 
tems develop efficiency at a more 
rapid rate than is possible otherwise; 
(3) help develop common under- 
standings and good public relations 
in school systems; (4) help temper 
radical views, hasty actions, and un- 
wise decisions; (5) build public sup- 
port that could not be achieved 
otherwise; and (6) develop insight, 
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direction, and common understand- 
ings among professional employees 
and patrons that could not otherwise 
be developed. 

The minority group, reporting ad- 
verse effects from using written 
school board policies, gave only one 
reason for such effects: Written 
school board policies lessen the dis- 
cretionary powers of the local school 





veloped and mutually understood 
policies will become more apparent. 
Dr. Jesse B. Sears states in The 
Nature of the Administrative Proc- 
ess, “The practice of using rules is 
growing, partly because they are 
found practically useful in any school 
system, but more and more they 
are becoming a necessity as the grow- 
ing complexity of school administra- 


boards. 


tion makes a more formal control the 


As public education advances and best insurance against misunder- 
administration becomes more com- standing, neglect, and abuse in 
plex, the need for co-operatively de- | management.” 





Thoughts for Thanksgiving 


For more than three hundred years people all over America have 
considered Thanksgiving to be one of our favorite holidays. Beginning 
with the first settlers, who, in spite of great hardship and suffering, 
gave thanks to God for the harvest and other blessings, people 
throughout the history of our nation have paused during the latter 
part of each November to recognize and give thanks to a Power 
greater than ourselves for the many gifts we enjoy. 

In spite of the many problems that confront us today, there are 
ample reasons to express our gratitude and thanks to our Heavenly 
Father. No matter what we hear about the tensions, uncertainties 
and troubles of this present age, it may be that we have more rea- 
sons than any generation before us to be humbly grateful. ‘The com- 
fortable circumstances of our lives, our wealth and material posses- 
sions, the opportunities and privileges that we have would have 
seemed fantastic and incredible to those who celebrated Thanksgiving 
in the early days in New England and Virginia. 

Perhaps we don’t think of this very often, but Thanksgiving is a 
good time for teachers to remind themselves that being a teacher is 
one more reason for being thankful. It seems a pity that so much is 
said concerning the unfortunate plight of teachers, their burdens, 
their low pay, their lack of appropriate facilities or materials, we tend 
to forget the thrilling and inspiring aspects of our work. 

Ours is a profession that offers countless opportunities to in- 
fluence the lives of others—to assist people in their endless search for 
understanding and wisdom—to create in others an appetite for learn- 
ing that will not be satisfied. 

May Thanksgiving, again this year, provide the stimulation to 
review the satisfactions that may enable all of us to, indeed, be 
thankful. 

W.R. Savage, Jr., Superintendent of Suffolk City Schools 
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Help for the Small Rural School 





Reading 


“Most articles seem to deal with urban or large-school matters. But 


what about the thousands of little grade schools that dot our country- , 
side? When their teachers read of a new idea in operation in a con- - 
solidated or metropolitan school, they almost automatically label it as ° 
uc C ess interesting but impractical for their immediate situation. Seldom o 
do they genuinely consider the possibility of adapting it to their own 2 
particular needs and capacities. C 
“We would like to do something to encourage other little schools \ 
like ours to be just a little more venturesome and progressive. Per- c 
haps this story will help. It is a faithful report of one current educa- 
tional experiment we adapted to our school.” \ 


In this hope, we share this comment by the author, W. Harold 
Walker, former principal of Stony Point Elementary School in Albe- 


at 
















Stony 


Point 





marle County, who now heads Greenwood Elementary School. 


TONY POINT Elementary 

School, nestled in the rolling 
farmlands of Albemarle County, is a 
typical country school. It is small— 
enrollment 150—and conservative. 
Its conservatism, however, is more 
the effect of necessity than of choice. 
Like many such schools, it has fewer 
teachers than it has grades, a prin- 
cipal who is a full-time teacher, a 
preponderance of pupils with low- 
average and below average ability, 
limited facilities, and meagre re- 
sources. 

Quite atypical is what happens at 
1:15 every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday afternoon. A bell rings, and 
straightway, children pour out of 
four of the five classrooms. The sec- 
ond grade enters the auditorium. 
Grades four, five, six, and seven 
quickly dissolve, mingle and coalesce 
into five motley streams flowing in 
separate directions. Presently, the 
last of each line disappears into one 
of the four emptied classrooms or 
the small central library. Doors close, 
and the traditional school hush re- 
surges over the scene. The whole 
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disturbance usually lasts less than 
two minutes. 

In their various meeting places, the 
five teachers take charge of their 
groups and distribute to children of 
many ages and grade levels reading 
materials of uniform difficulty. Each 
teacher’s roll includes after the name 
of every student such information as 
his age, grade, intelligence rating, 
and average achievement in reading. 
In the last column, there is a consist- 
ency seldom found in an achievement 
test summary for any one grade. For 
Groups A, B, C, D, and E, respec- 
tively, the reading ranges are 1.0— 
3.5, 3.6—4.5, 4.6—5.5, 5.6—6.5, 6.6 
—8.5. Students reading above 8.5 
may be found supervising teacher- 
planned seatwork and other activities 
for grades one, two and three. 

In each of the five groups that 
comprise the school’s supplementary 
reading program, children in grades 
four through seven work side by side, 
forgetful of differences in age, physi- 
cal development and social interests, 
each concentrating on a single ob- 
jective—learning to read better and 
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by W. HAROLD WALKER 


etter. Each is engrossed in a fierce 
competition, not with others, but 
vith himself. Even the “lazy” pupil 
eems to have temporarily forgotten 
io be lethargic as he works quietly 
and with unaccustomed efficiency, 
participating in such activities as 
silent and oral reading, answering 
recall and thought questions, piecing 
out the meaning of words from stems, 
prefixes and suffixes, and their pro- 
nunciations from his growing store 
of phonics skills. When it is time 
toe take the three-minute rate-com- 
prehension-recall tests that culminate 
each 45-minute session, he is usually 
pleased. Test over, he often waits 
until his test is scored before will- 
ingly going out for physical educa- 
tion. On his way, he is frequently 
overheard boasting to a friend if his 
grade score is higher than usual, 
complaining if it is unusually low. 
Whether boasting or complaining, he 
cannot be accused of indifference. 


We Did Something About It 


For years Stony Point students had 
ranked months below the national 
norm in reading achievement and, 
consequently, in social studies, arith- 
metic problem solving and _ total 
achievement. Worse than being be- 
low the norm, their achievement was 
below their potential. The usual rate 
of reading growth was about seven 
months per school year instead of the 
eight to nine months it should have 
been. Finally, the faculty decided to 
do something about it. Since the 
severest weakness seemed to be in 
vocabulary development, the 1957- 
58 term saw a doubling of emphasis 
on dictionary skills and usage and on 
learning the meanings of new words 
in spelling and reading. Progress was 
made, but not enough. Development 
in reading skills still left much to be 
desired. 

By the end of the year, plans were 
well under way to adapt aspects of 
several reading experiments then in 
progress in different parts of the State 
and in other states to the needs and 
circumstances at Stony Point. Homo- 
geneous grouping appeared to predict 
the happiest results. It was obvious 
that a seventh grader reading on a 
fifth grade level could not leap the 
sixth grade level of development, but 
that he must instead be brought 
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through it. The reading instruction 
aimed at him would have to be with- 
in his reach if he were to be expected 
to pull himself up to it. Ideally, his 
problem should be solved in the in- 
dividual classroom by good grouping. 
But the necessity of always having 
combined grades in at least two of the 
five classrooms and sometimes in 
three made minute grouping too cum- 
bersome to be practicable. Some 
other alternative had to be chosen. 

A departmentalized reading pro- 
gram seemed to be the only solution. 
Because no serious reading lag was 
in evidence in the lower primary 
grades, grades one, two and three did 
not require remedial instruction. 
Nevertheless, the reading range in 
grades four through seven was so 
great that the services of all five 
teachers were obviously needed for 
anything remotely resembling homo- 
geneous grouping. Fortunately, most 
of the superior readers in grades six 
and seven were reasonably respon- 
sible. Pairs of them were chosen to 
supervise teacher-planned activities 
for the grades in question. However, 
the extra preparation posed an addi- 
tional burden for the already over- 
loaded teachers. Clearly, they would 
need ample time for adequate prep- 
aration. We had to limit the supple- 
mentary reading sessions to alternate 
days to allow time for planning. 

















Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
were the alternate days providing the 
maximum number of sessions per 
week. 

Before materials for the program 
could be ordered, we had to know 
which ones were best, what they 
would cost, and where they could 
be bought. A night consultation 
with reading experts at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s McGuffey Reading 
Clinic provided the answers to our 
questions. The estimated cost per 
child ran to $1.25. We had to await 
the Parent-Teacher Association’s an- 
nual Halloween Carnival to be sure 
we could afford it. The Carnival 
was a tremendous success, and after 
it, we lost little time in ordering the 
materials we wanted: Reading Es- 
sentials Series, by Dr. Ullin W. 
Leavell; Happy Times with Sounds, 
by Lola Merle Thompson; and Mc- 
Call-Crabbs Test Lessons in Reading. 
We were lucky enough to have a 
number of phonics charts and flash- 
cards already on hand. 

In mid-November the ordered ma- 
terials arrived. We took two weeks 
to look them over, and on December 
3, the first week in the third six-week 
period of the 1958-59 term, our read- 
ing project ofhcially began. To our 
amazement, the first day of class 
changing went off without a hitch. 
The children knew exactly where 


Each teacher in the five groups distributes reading materials of uniform difficulty 
to children of many ages and grade levels. 
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they were to go, and they went there 
in a fashion so quiet and orderly that 
one who knew nothing to the con- 
trary might have sworn the proce- 
dure was a routine part of their daily 
lives. That characteristic, we learned, 
was to last throughout the year. 


Skepticism Solved 


By the end of the six-week period, 
however, it was plain that all was not 
well. Among the teachers disillusion- 
ment was rampant on a field of un- 
allayed skepticism. Our pupils were 
making daily grade scores much low- 
er than what they had made on the 
achievement tests we had used to 
determine their placement. Further- 
more, they were showing no signs of 
improvement. The fruit of success 
might then and there wither on the 
vine unless some satisfactory explana- 
tions were forthcoming. The low 
grade scores, I suggested, could be 
explained by a dissimilarity between 
the rating scales of the two tests. Al- 
so, there was the problem of adjust- 
ment. Immersed in an unfamiliar sit- 
uation, the students were bound to 
flounder until they could learn to 
propel themselves in their new ele- 
ment. As for their stasis, that too 
could be explained by adjustment. 
Their progress had been interrupted 
and very probably retarded by a two- 
week Christmas vacation, after which 
they had to begin adjusting all over 
again. Sound or not, these argu- 
ments salved the skepticism for the 
time being. 

In the reading sessions that fol- 
lowed, each of us began detecting 
habits that adversely affected student 
performance on timed rate-compre- 
hension-recall tests. Some students 
unconsciously dawdled away precious 
seconds by meticulously folding, plac- 
ing, and pressing flat their test book- 
lets before beginning a test. Others 
placed their answer sheets in awk- 
ward places in relation to their test 
booklets so that time was needlessly 
consumed in moving from one to the 
other. Still others were trying to lo- 
cate answers to questions without 
first reading through the paragraphs 
to learn where different items of in- 
formation were located. When we 
began correcting those and like hab- 
its, grade scores began to rise. Then, 
we were able to begin searching out 
basic reading difficulties and working 
to correct them. By April most of our 
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students were reading faster and with 
greater understanding and retention 
than ever before. Signs of their prog- 
ress were unmistakable in almost 
every phase of their regular class- 
room work. Teacher skepticism and 
disillusionment were buried under a 
hard-working enthusiasm. 


Success Comes 


Not until the last of April did we 
really learn how much progress we 
were making. Because of a change 
in the tests used in the county-wide 
testing program, we elected to give 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests on 
our own. We figured our compari- 
sons would be more valid if we used 
the same test series that was used be- 
fore. Instead of the usual seven- 
month increase per year, the median 
progress for the students in our read- 
ing program was one full year in 
nine school months. The increase in 
standard deviation was only one 
month for reading skills and six for 
vocabulary, making an average of 
four, from 1.6 to 2.0. Further, the 
grade scores were above the national 
norm. Compared to the scores for the 
ten-year period 1949-1958 the 1959 
scores showed a full year’s increase in 
relation to the norm. The Stanford 
Achievement Tests administered in 
May as part of the county-wide test- 
ing program not only verified the 
Metropolitan findings, but they re- 
vealed sizeable increases in the rela- 
tionships of social studies, problem 
solving, and total achievement scores 
to the norm. For the fist time on 
record, Stony Point students had an 
over-all achievement that was over 
the norm and their estimated poten- 
tial. Their average 1Q, a couple of 
points higher than usual, was 94. 

The success of the supplementary 
reading program in stopping the 
reading gap at Stony Point has whet- 
ted its supporters’ appetites for more 
spectacular results after a full nine 
months’ operation during the 1959- 
60 term. Whether their expectations 
will be fulfilled only time can tell. 
To be sure, the Stony Point project 
is only one of many successful ex- 
periments in homogeneous grouping, 
the success of which has been greatly 
enhanced by emphasis on a particu- 
lar subject. But, regardless of the 
cause, reading progress was made and 
accompanied by corresponding prog- 
ress in almost every other area—more 
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areas than could possibly be em- 
phasized under the circumstances. 


Quality No Slave to Quantity 


We who are conducting the ex- 
periment, while gratified by the re- 
sults, do not think of them as being 
the sole end of our project. We feel 
that the greatest significance of the 
program lies in the fact that it is 
being smoothly and efficiently car- 
ried out in a tiny, five-teacher, 150- 
pupil rural school, indistinguishable 
from countless others throughout the 
State. Our chief ambition, aside from 
helping our students to help them- 
selves, is to demonstrate convincing- 
ly the fact that a school’s quality is 
not a slave to quantity. We would 
like to prove that a school need not 
be resigned to mediocre or below- 
average achievement simply because 
it is understaffed and underequipped. 
Dedication and open-mindedness can 
overcome most obstacles. Time and 
determination will conquer the rest. 


Have You Made Your 
Contribution to the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Fund? 


The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
fund is a program by which the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association will 
grant stipends to classroom teachers to 
enable them to carry on projects which 
will help them to grow professionally, 
develop improved professional tech- 
niques, and advance professional asso- 
ciation work. It was authorized by the 
Department Representative Assembly 
on June 29, 1959, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Hilda Maehling Fellowships will be 
financed from income accruing on a 
$100,000 fund to be raised by volun- 
tary contributions from educators, and 
friends of education. 


The state of Virginia has been asked 
to contribute at least $2000 by January 
1, 1961. Some contributions have al- 
ready been made and additional ones 
can be made at any time. Send your 
checks to the Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

What has your association done to- 
wards this goal? 

Mrs. Margaret W. Everett 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
State Chairman, Norfolk 
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Vifteenth Anniversary 


of the 


Visiting 


Teacher 


Program 


In Virginia Schools 


Origin of Visiting Teacher 
Services in Virginia 

The Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation first officially recognized the im- 
portance of the Visiting Teacher 
service when, at its January 1944 
meeting, a resolution encouraging 
local school divisions to employ visit- 
ing teachers was adopted. Prior to 
this action, a number of divisions had 
employed attendance officers whose 
chief function was that of investigat- 
ing cases of unlawful absence from 
school. 

The Denny Commission, which 
studied the needs for a specialized 
type of personnel work adapted to the 
needs of school children, recom- 
mended the employment of visiting 
teachers whose function would be 
broader than that of concern merely 
with attendance. The recommenda- 
tion of the Denny Commission was 
supported by the feeling that all chil- 
dren, including those with physical, 
mental, social or emotional difficul- 
ties, should have such assistance as 
they required to enable them to profit 
as fully by their school experience as 
their abilities would permit. To offer 
this assistance would be the special 
purpose of the visiting teacher. 

Governor Darden in his message to 
the 1945 special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly indicated that funds 
should be made available for the em- 
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Special purpose of the visiting teacher is to offer assistance to all 
children, including those with physical, mental, social or emotional dif- 
ficulties, as required to enable them to profit as fully by their school 
experience as their abilities will permit. 


ployment of visiting teachers. Fifty- 
seven persons were employed in this 
capacity in fifty-four school divisions. 
Seventy-five school divisions by Oc- 
tober 1945 had made applications for 
State funds to apply on the salaries 
of visiting teachers, but the scarcity 
of qualified personnel made it impos- 
sible for eighteen divisions to secure 
these services. 

In 1945 a training program for vis- 
iting teachers was established through 
the School of Social Work at the 
Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia. Most of the first 
visiting teachers enrolled in the 
courses offered during the summer 
sessions and continued their study 
until they were fully qualified. Miss 
Cordelia Cox, Professor of Case 
Work, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, taught several courses designed 
for visiting teachers and personally 
advised them concerning all phases 
of the services which they would be 
expected to render in their respective 
communities. Miss Cox had served as 
visiting teacher in the Richmond City 
schools prior to the pene cE of 
the program on a state-wide basis; 
therefore, she was eminently quali- 
fied to assist beginning visiting teach- 
ers in the State. 

Professional and lay groups 
throughout the State welcomed the 
visiting teachers. There was an atti- 


tude of expectancy on the part of 
many for better home-school and 
community understandings in the 
matter of helping childeon toward a 
more adequate adjustment in meet- 
ing many difficult problems. The 
Virginia Conference of Social Work 
invited the visiting teachers to be- 
come members of their organization. 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, who was 
then Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
boosted the Visiting Teacher pro- 
gram through his written and spoken 
messages to State groups. 


Beginnings of the Visiting 
Teacher Movement in this 
Country 

The Visiting Teacher movement 
in this country began about 1906 in 
the cities of Boston, New York and 
Hartford. In some instances the pro- 
gram was financed in its beginning 
by community agencies who realized 
the urgent need for the services of a 
liaison worker between the home, 
the school and community agencies. 
It was not until about 1913 that the 
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position of visiting teacher was ofh- 
cially taken over by the Boards of 
Education. 

One of the greatest periods of ex- 
pansion of visiting teacher services 
began when the National Committee 
on Visiting Teachers, affiliated with 
the Public Education Association, re- 
ceived financial support from the 
Commonwealth Fund for the inaugu- 
ration of a county-wide demonstration 
of visiting teacher work. Thirty com- 
munities were chosen from two-hun- 
dred seventy applicants. A visiting 
teacher was assigned to each of the 
thirty communities with the provision 
that the local community would share 
in salary, and if the service seemed 
valuable would take it over at the end 
of the demonstration period. These 
centers were distributed widely 
throughout the country and included 
both urban and rural areas. The 
Commonwealth Fund supported both 
the demonstration centers and the 
training of teachers for visiting teach- 
er work. In June 1930, when the 
Fund withdrew its support, twenty- 
one of the original centers continued 
visiting teacher positions. During that 
time many other cities incorporated 
visiting teacher services in their school 
systems. 

Many different titles are used for 
the visiting teacher position, and 
there is a wide diversity in organiza- 
tion and administration of the serv- 
ices which now exists throughout the 
country. 


Philosophy and Role of the 
Visiting Teacher 


It is recognized that the child is a 
total of all the experiences he has 
met in life. A culmination of adverse 
experiences may cause objectionable 
behavior, truancy, and physical, men- 
tal and emotional maladjustment. In 
every school there are individual chil- 
dren who, through undesirable per- 
sonality traits or because of unfavor- 
able conditions in their home and 
school life, are failing to reap full 
benefit from their educational experi- 
ence. These children are likely to be 
referred to the visiting teacher. 

The qualified visiting teacher is 
first of all a teacher, one who is 
trained in the techniques of counsel- 
ing and case work. He or she has an 
understanding of personality develop- 
ment and a background in psychol- 
ogy and mental health. This kind of 
experience and training fits the indi- 
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vidual concerned for making in- 
quiries and obtaining information 
from various sources, interpreting the 
home to the school, and the school’s 
policies to the home. Often com- 
munity agencies are involved. 





“From acorn to oak” visiting teacher serv- 
ices have grown during its 15-year program 
in Virginia. 


The visiting teacher sees the child 
as a product of home, school and 
community life, and as the victim 
when these institutions are not uni- 
fied in purpose. This global view of 
the child who has problems helps the 
visiting teacher to coordinate the ef- 
forts of all concerned as they seek 
to utilize the facilities available for 
preventing or correcting unfavorable 
situations which affect the personality 
and education of a child. 

In studying the child in difficulty, 
the visiting teacher usually seeks an- 
swers to questions such as these: 
“How can the school process best fit 
the needs of this child?” “What in 
the family or home environment is 
preventing this child from realizing 
his potential powers and expressing 
his best self in social relationships?” 
“What lacks or obstacles for which 
the community is responsible are pre- 
venting this child from receiving an 
opportunity for physical, mental and 
spiritual growth?” “What are this 
child’s feelings, his interests and de- 
sires? What are his special aptitudes, 
talents and gifts, his fears, his ambi- 
tions, and his dislikes? In what does 
he fail and in what does he succeed?” 

On the basis of the total findings 
made, the visiting teacher seeks with 
the cooperation of parents, teachers 
and others to reconstruct the fabric 
of the child’s whole experience so 
that favorable factors may be coordi- 
nated in order to bring about a 











change in the unfavorable ones— 
thus to secure for the child the best 
possible opportunity for satisfactory 
development and progress. 

It is evident that tact, empathy, 
poise and qualities of leadership are 
all necessary traits of personality 
for visiting teachers. To these quali- 
ties should be added a genuine un- 
derstanding of the classroom teacher's 
problems as well as a sincere interest 
in children. 

The visiting teacher cannot ac. 
complish the role for which he is 
intended if his or her time is clut- 
tered with responsibilities not spe- 
cifically within the realm of visiting 
teacher services. In order to accom- 
plish results satisfying to himself and 
others concerned, it is essential that 
the visiting teacher have those per- 
sonal and professional qualities which 
fit him or her to be an integral part 
of the total school program. It is also 
essential that the duties of the visit- 
ing teacher be definitely clarified by 
the school administrator and under- 
stood by all school personnel. 

The visiting teacher is frequently 
placed in a community with but few 
social resources and in which he or 
she is the only representative of the 
type of service rendered. Such situa- 
tions naturally call for a pioneer spirit 
and an ability to enlist the interest 
of the community. 

In visiting teacher work, as in 
everything else, it is the results of 
one’s efforts which speak the loudest. 
The surest way to win sound status 
and recognition is by making actual 
work with children show progressive- 
ly how problems are adjusted and 
what that adjustment means. 

The visiting teacher program in 
Virginia has passed the experimental 
stage, and is now growing in scope 
and method. Results of the worker's 
efforts cannot be measured entirely 
in statistics, nor can the length of the 
day be measured by school hours. 
The job expands daily; the challenge 
extends itself increasingly—there is 
never a dull moment. 

Those who have studied the field 
of child welfare and who are turning 
to the school as the logical place for 
the detection and study of child mal- 
adjustments, see in the growth of this 
professional group great promise— 
promise of fitting a child’s task to his 
capacities ana coordinating those 
forces which will pull toward one 
goal for the welfare of the individual 
concerned. 
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Is This Extra-Curricular Activity 


Really Necessary? 


! ANY years ago, Benjamin Frank- 
{Vi lin via “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac” imparted a great deal of wisdom to 
succeeding generations of Americans. 
There are few who will dispute his 
very sage advice when he counseled 
that: “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.” 

Acting on the assumption that we 
are educating today the parents, the 
teachers, and the leaders of tomorrow, 
at least a part of our educational de- 
sign should include emphasis on the 
importance of an organized plan for 
the saving of money, either as an indi- 
vidual or as a family group. 

Ann Wingfield Elementary School in 
Culpeper felt a need during the years 
of World War II to interest its students 
in the importance of saving not only 
for the future, but in the need to teach 
children that citizens must have a 
definite sense of responsibility for the 
government under which they live. 

At this critical period in our nation’s 
history, legislation made it possible for 
stamps and bonds to be sold in our 
public schools. A law which makes our 
younger citizens aware of the affairs 
and problems of either state or national 
government leading to an awakened 
public is or should be of prime impor- 
tance to everyone. 

Feeling that the children of our com- 
munity should become fully aware of 
their part in our national government 
and in their responsibility to those na- 
tions less fortunate than we, Ann 
Wingfield School began a weekly pro- 
gram for the sale of United States sav- 
ings stamps and bonds. 

There was some doubt at the begin- 
ning of our program as to its value as 
an educable medium for school age 
children, but both faculty and stu- 
dents fully endorse the value of this 

rogram. 

At Ann Wingfield our defense pro- 

am is endorsed by our Student Co- 

erative Association. At the beginning 
each year a seventh grade boy or girl 
chosen to head the Defense Stamp 

mmittee. He or she must be a 

ident in the upper 10 per cent of his 

‘ss, a person with the ability to co- 

erate with others, and most impor- 

it of all, a person who is capable of 
king change and keeping a clear, 
ncise record of sales. 

Those who work with the commit- 

are chosen by the committee chair- 
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man under the auspices of the Student 
Co-operative Association. It is the 
privilege of the chairman to choose 
his co-workers—not to exceed three ex- 
tra children. 

Workers on the Defense Stamp Com- 
mittee are answerable to one faculty 
advisor, who checks at the end of each 
Stamp Day to see that no mistakes have 
been made. 

Our United States National Savings 
Committee supplied us with printed 
signs which advise that stamps and 
bonds will be sold on a certain day of 
the week. These signs are distributed 
in our school each Monday morning 
by members of the committee. The re- 
verse side of these signs advise that 
“Stamp Day is Today”. 

It is part of the Stamp Committee’s 
work to see that stamp signs are con- 
spicuously displayed, called for, and 
collected, and that old and new signs 
are taken care of in the proper way. 

Committee members visit each room 
during a regular study hall period so 
that no actual classroom time is lost. 
During this period committee members 
buy more stamps as needed from our 
local post office in order to be ready 
for the next week’s sales, or secure from 
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our local bank those bonds that are 
needed. This procedure is followed 
during our noon recess. 

We were gratified to learn at the 
close of our school year that we had 
sold over $2,000 in stamps and bonds 
which, with our total enrollment, 
meant that at least 50 per cent of our 
students had participated in the pro- 
gram. 

At the conclusion of each school 
year, we ask ourselves, “Is this activity 
really worthwhile?” Our answer comes 
from the parents and from the chil- 
dren themselves. Parents say that their 
children are learning the value of sav- 
ing for the future; that many automat 
ically set aside a definite part of their 
allowance each week in order to buy 
stamps, being fully aware that they 
will be better prepared in the future for 
financing homes and families of their 
own, but in most instances, for further 
education, which after all, is of prime 
importance to us as teachers. 

For these reasons we most sincerely 
endorse our State program for the sale 
of stamps and bonds in our public 
schools and feel that it should be classi- 
fied as one of our most important learn- 
ing experiences. 





SEA CHAPTER AT MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE honored Virginia E. 
Lewis (shown above at extreme right) at a reception following her address to this 
group. Miss Lewis is State consultant for Student Education Associations and di- 
rector of Professional Services, VEA. Although established a short time, this SEA 
chapter has a membership of 82 future teachers. Among their activities, the chap- 
ter has arranged tours of the campus for school groups and provided guides during 
the VEA District A meeting held at Mary Washington College. At one of their 
program meetings, Dr. Grellet Simpson, chancellor of Mary Washington, spoke on 
“Teaching Preparation in a Liberal Arts College.” 
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Teachers, as well as all good citi- 
zens, are vitally concerned with the 
adequacy of health facilities and the 
availability of medical care. Teachers 
are sensitive to needs and are con- 
cerned when there are no physicians 
and dentists in their communities, or 
when hospitals are at a distance. All 
of us need to be interested in the 
adequacy of public health services, 
the quality of our mental hospitals, 
the effectiveness of our medical 
schools, the availability of profes- 
sional workers in the health field, and 
all other needs, programs and activi- 
ties which contribute to better health 
and medical care in Virginia. 

In order to help meet Virginia’s 
pressing health needs and provide a 
common meeting ground for all 
groups in the State concerned with 
health and medical care, the Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical Care 
was formed in 1946. 

The Virginia Council is a priv ate, 
voluntary nonprofit organization 
which has as its objectives: the coor- 
dination of official and voluntary 
groups which have a mutual interest 
in. health and medical care; the 
strengthening of an over-all health 
program through united efforts; serv- 
ing as a Clearinghouse on health and 
medical care problems and programs; 
assisting in eliminating duplication 
of work and overlapping of programs, 
when desirable; bringing various or- 
ganizations and agencies together to 
help with joint planning; and pro- 
moting better teamwork. 

The Council was formed in 1946 
because Virginia people felt that they 
were ‘not getting the health services 
to which they were entitled. A num- 
ber of surveys revealed shocking sta- 
tistics which proved their point. It 
was felt that if all groups in the 
State working in the field of health 
and medical care could exchange 
ideas and work together, much could 
be accomplished to improve existing 
facilities and services. 
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Better Health 


For Virginians 














In the early days of its existence 
the Council concerned itself with an 
educational program geared to publi- 
cize Virginia's most pressing health 
needs and urged the public to do 
something about meeting them. As a 
result of cooperative effort, involving 
many organizations and individuals, 
Virginia has made dramatic progress 
and many health needs have been 
met. 

For example, the State was encour- 
aged to participate in the Hill-Burton 
Program of hospital and health cen- 
ter construction by appropriating 
matching money. As a result, new 
hospitals and health centers have 
been built in every part of Virginia. 
Although in the middle 1940's less 
than half of our counties had local 
health departments, now all 98 coun- 
ties are covered. 

New buildings have been con- 
structed at our State Mental Hos- 
pitals and salary scales have been in- 
creased. Facilities at our two State 
supported Medical Schools have been 
expanded and strengthened. Scholar- 
ship programs were started for medi- 
cal, dental and nursing students. 
More State matching money has been 
appropriated for indigent hospitali- 
zation. 

The Virginia Council on Health 
and Medical Care then broadened its 
activities and horizon. With the co- 
operation of the Medical Society of 
Virginia, our Medical Schools and 
the State Department of Health, a 
service was started to help bring 
physicians looking for places to prac- 
tice together with doctor-short com- 
munities. Through this service about 


300 physicians have located in every 
section of Virginia from Chinco- 
teague to Wise and from Winchester 
to Virgilina. This service has brought 
a new sense of security to scores of 
rural communities. It is helping to 
provide a climate which will attract 
industry to small towns. Many of the 
physicians helped by the Council 
are not only readily available to treat 
accidents in schools but they serve 
as family doctors to teachers and 
pupils alike. 

The Council administers a similar 
referral service for dentists, medical 
technologists and x-ray technicians. 
These are pioneering programs which 
most other states do not have and 
which several other states have copied. 

Of considerable interest to teach- 
ers, particularly those in the field of 
special education, is the Nemours 
Foundation Conference Program ad- 
ministered by the Virginia Council. 
Through this activity ten out-of-state 
speakers have been brought to ad- 
dress annual meetings of the Visiting 
Teachers. Of course, teachers have 
been used and have attended and 
participated in many other Nemours 
Foundation meetings arranged for by 
the Council. Since the Foundation’s 
program started in Virginia, it has 
given financial support to three 
Speech Centers and has helped pay 
for the hospitalization of hundreds 
of indigent handicapped children. 

We feel that the Nemours Foun 
dation programs have helped focus 
attention on the needs of our handi 
capped children in Virginia. Througl 
the Coordinating Committee on Crip 
pled Children’s Services and its vari 
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cus subcommittees—all of which are 
a part of the Virginia Council—or- 
canizations, agencies, individuals and 
others interested in handicapped chil- 
dren have been brought together, and 
as a result now know each other bet- 
ter and are familiar with current pro- 
crams and those that are contem- 
plated here in our State. 

Each year the Council plans and 
puts on a Nutrition Forum at which 
time national authorities are brought 
to our State. The Council is vitally 
interested in good nutrition as it re- 


lates to good health. 
Health Careers 


Another pioneering program of the 
Virginia Council is in the field of 
health careers. Thirty-three different 
state-wide groups, including 18 health 
professions, have pooled their inter- 
ests and activities and are working 
through the Council in a program 
designed to interest more young peo- 
ple in careers in health. Brochures, 
charts, exhibits and other material 
have been prepared by the Health 
Careers Committee of the Council 
and have been made available to su- 
perintendents, principals, counselors, 
teachers, students, parents and others 
all over Virginia. Any person wanting 
information on careers in health can 
contact the Council’s office which 
serves as a Clearinghouse for informa- 
tion. During the 1959-60 school year, 
Mrs. Cynthia N. Warren, R.N., Di- 
rector of the program, appeared in 74 
schools and 3 junior colleges. She 
spoke to almost 2000 students. Over 
10 per cent of these young people 
took the trouble to write the Coun- 
cil’s office for more information. 

The Virginia Council on Health 
and Medical Care is involved in 
many other activities affecting health 
and medical care. It has made studies 
and surveys. It provides a Forum 
where groups can come together to 
discuss problems, plan programs and 
learn to cooperate in an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding and confi- 
lence. 

Through the over-all program of 
he Virginia Council, people are 

hown how they can do a job for 
‘themselves here in Virginia without 
he necessity for turning to the State 
ind Federal governments for hand- 
uts, 

We are proud of the fact that, 
hrough the Council, we have devel- 
ped and promoted effective team- 
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work among the many groups in or groups, but rather belongs to all 


Virginia which are working for bet- _ Virginians. All groups are working 
ter health and medical care. Much together to solve Virginia’s health 
has been saved taxwise through care- problems and as a result better health 
ful planning and coordination. We and medical care is being made avail- 
believe the Council’s success can be _able to the people of our Common- 
directly attributed to the fact that it wealth in this democratic free enter- 
is not dominated by any one group, prise way. 





YOUNG SCIENTISTS view reproduction of the solar system done by members of the Science Club 

in the fourth grade at Walnut Hill School, Petersburg. The sun is a salad bowl covered with 

crepe paper; planets are bowls and corks cut in half. The volcano in the center was made of 

wet newspapers, plaster of Paris, flour and water lava and paint “which was let drip.”’ In the 
interior is an orange juice can to hold the “explosives.” 





HISTORIANS of the 4-L class at Walnut Hill School, Petersburg, are shown with posters they 
made illustrating events in Virginia history and studying pages of a history scrapbook they 
have made. Teacher of this class of scientists-historians-artists is Kitty Whyte. 
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Studying the history of “Middle New River 
Settlements" in Giles County are Stanley 
Miller and Larry White. 


N addition to Virginia history, 

Pembroke High School has tried 
a class this year in the history of 
Giles County and found that the 
county, like the State, is rich in his- 
torical interest. 

Giles County’s strategic position 
along New River on the route that 
the Indians followed south in the 
winter and then back north when 
summer came made it uncomfortable 
for the settlers, but good reading for 
history classes. The beautiful country 
surrounding Mountain Lake also lends 
itself to story and legend. 

Mrs. Louise Robinson, a native of 
Giles County with a particular interest 





Mrs. Lovise Robinson, teacher at Pembroke 
High School, examines history of Giles Coun- 
ty with one of her students, Eugene Raines. 
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Giles County Uncovers Local History 


by SAM ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson is principal of 
Pembroke High School in Giles 
County and a member of the 
VEA Journal Committee. 


in the county’s history, instituted the 
course with material she had collected 
for a dozen seniors unable to take the 
regular senior social studies class because 
of a band conflict. 

Basic text for the class was a history 
of Giles County entitled, “A History of 
the Middle New River Settlements 
and Contiguous Territory” written in 
1906 by David E. Johnston. This book, 
once a familiar sight in most of Giles 
County homes, has now become almost 
a collector’s item, but when word got 
around that the class had been organiz- 
ed, generous patrons of the school 
rounded up a dozen copies on loan. 
The books, each now worth at least 
$25.00, were guarded under lock and 
key except during class time. The class 
also secured one copy of Kerchivall’s 
History of the Valley of Virginia, 
another valuable book also out of print. 

Probably the most significant find 
in the way of books was Hale’s Trans- 
Alleghany Pioneers, written in 1886. 
When this became rare in 193], 
Charles Enicks who operated the 
Kanawha Valley Press in Charleston, 
West Virginia, reprinted the book. 
With one copy borrowed from the 
State Library, the teacher on an im- 
pulse called the Kanawha Valley Press 
and found that Mr. Enicks had some 
unbound copies from the 1931 reprint. 
A trip to Charleston produced 25 copies 
of this book which the school had 
bound, and they, along with Johnston’s 
book, made up the main source of 
material for the class on Giles County 
history. 

From the community, students gather- 
ed stories and other materials. They 
brought to class old land grants, pic- 
tures, old store accounts, and such other 
things. Reports were given on Indian 
incidents and historical facts. 

Where materials are available and 
sufhcient interest is generated, such a 
class in local history is recommended. 
Similar to a history of Wise County 
written by Luther Addington, Pem- 
broke High School would like to ar- 
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range for a reprinting on “The Middk 
New River Settlement” with the possi 
bility of adding about a hundred page: 
to bring up-to-date the history of Gile: 
County, giving it something comparabk 
to Mr. Addington’s work for this county 


Awarded Honorary Degree 





Dr. George Howard Givens, su- 
perintendent of Russell County Schools 
for 32 years, was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters by Emory 
and Henry College at its 1960 com- 
mencement. The citation presented Dr. 
Givens along with the degree recog- 
nized “his iong years of faithful service, 
inspiring leadership, and exemplary 
character—his sympathetic and _ intelli- 
gent understanding of pupil, teacher 
and parent—his unwavering devotion to 
Christian teaching and productive citi- 
zenship in a free society.” Born in Craig 
County, Virginia, Dr. Givens received 
his BA degree from Lynchburg College 
in 1921 and his MA degree from the 
University of Virginia in 1929. Active 
in civic and professional affairs, Dr. 
Givens is a leader in Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, Lions Club, Masonic Order and 
the Methodist Church. He is also a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and a 
member of the Board of Visitors of 
Emory and Henry College. The Russell! 
County Education Association has writ- 
ten the president of Emory and Henry 
College, Dr. Earl G. Hunt, expressing 
their “pride and appreciation for the 
outstanding honor” conferred upon 
“Professor” G. H. Givens. 

Elected superintendent of Russell 
County Schools in 1928, the advance- 
ment of the county's educational sys- 
tem is attributed to his supervision and 
devoted service. 
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lc This analysis applies only to teachers holding Bachelor’s 

y Degrees. In 1959-60, 74.4% of Virginia teachers held 
Bachelor’s Degrees. Only regular classroom teachers are in- 
cluded in this study; vocational and special teachers, such 
as teachers of agriculture, home economics, etc. are not in- 
cluded. Information on Prince Edward County was not avail- 
able. Winchester has not been included in some categories 
of this analysis because their system of reaching the maxi- 
mum salary is somewhat different than that of other cities. 
I. Introduction 

1. In the cities, increases in the minimum salary for hold- 
ers of the Bachelor’s Degree for 1960-61 as compared 
with 1959-60 range from $100 in three cities to an 
increase of $550 in one city. Of the cities, 77% have 
increases of $200 or more and 48% have increases of 
$250 or more. 

2. Increases in the maximum salaries for cities range 
from no increase in one city to $400 in three cities. Of 
30 cities, 76% have maximum salary increases of $200 
or more and 53% have increases of $250 or more. 

3. In the counties, changes in the minimum salary range 
from no increase in five counties to $600 in one coun- 
ty. Of 97 counties, 49% have increases of $200 or 
more. 

4. Maximum salary increases in counties range from no 
. increase in one county to $700 in one county. Of 97 
. counties, 54% have increases of $200 or more. 
5. The breakdown of the amount of increases is as 
follows: 
A. CITIES 
Increase in Number of Increase in Number of 
; Minimum cities Maximum cities 
$550 1 $400 3 
500 1 350 1 
400 3 300 7 
| 300 7 250 5 
250 3 200 7 
200 9 150 4 
150 2 100 ] 
125 2 50 ] 
100 3 0 l 
B. COUNTIES 
Increase in Number of Increase in Number of 
Minimum counties Maximum counties 
$600 1 $700 1 
400 ] 622 ] 
350 6 600 ] 
300 10 475 1 
250 3 450 2 
225 l 400 3 
210 ] 350 3 
200 25 300 11 
150 32 250 5 
100 11 200 25 
50 ] 150 40 
0 5 100 3 
0 1 





Analysis of Salary Schedule for Teachers 


Holding Bachelor’s Degrees, 1960-61 


for NOVEMBER, 1960 


II. General Conditions 


i. 


Years 


VI 


Three cities and counties pay beginning salaries of as 
much or more than the maximum salaries of 86 coun- 
ties and cities. 


Only 30 of 97 counties have beginning salaries of 
$3300 or more, while 29 of 31 cities have beginning 
salaries of $3300 or more. In other words, only 30% 
of the counties, compared to 90% of the cities, have 
beginning salaries of $3300 or more. 


While only 22 or 22% of the counties have maximum 
salaries of $4500 or more, 26 or 86% of 30 cities have 
maximum salaries of $4500 or more. 


In 43% of 97 counties, the maximum salary for teach- 
ers holding Bachelor’s Degrees is reached after eight 
years of experience. In the cities, only 6% of 30 cities 
have a maximum reached with eight years of experi- 
ence. 15% of the counties have a maximum salary 
reached in nine years of experience, while none of the 
cities have a maximum salary reached with nine years 
of experience. 


The complete analysis of all divisions follows: 


to reach maximum Counties Cities Total Number 


8 42 2 44 
9 15 0 15 
10 8 5 13 
1] 5 3 8 
12 12 3 15 
13 5 5 10 
14 3 6 9 
15 2 3 5 
16 ] 3 4 
17 ] 0 ] 
18 0 ] l 
20 l 0 ] 
21 ] 0 l 
40 ] 0 ] 


In 1959-60, there were 23 counties and cities at the 
state minimum of $2650 and 28 counties and cities at 
the state maximum of $3850. In 1960-61, 19 counties 
and no cities are at the state minimum of $2800 and 
20 counties and cities are at the state maximum of 


$4000. 


County Conditions 


l. 


The top salaries for experienced county teachers vary 
from $4000 in 19 counties to $7272 in Fairfax 
County. 

The median beginning salary for teachers in county 
schools is $3000 as compared to $2900 in 1959-60 and 
$2750 in 1958-59. The median maximum salary for 
1960-61 is $4200 compared to $4000 in 1959-60 and 
$3850 in 1958-59. 


City Conditions 


l. 


2. 


The top salaries for experienced city teachers vary 
from $4000 in Galax to $7200 in Falls Church. 

The median beginning salary for teachers in city 
schools is $3700 as compared to $3400 in 1959-60 
and $3300 in 1958-59. The median top salaries for 
Bachelor's Degree city teachers for 1960-61 is $5050 
compared to $4800 in 1959-60 and $4600 in 1958-59. 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries With Bachelor’s Degrees 
(Collegiate Professional Certificates ) 
1959-60 — 1960-61 
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COUNTIES 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 
60-61 County 1960-61 1959-60 Increase 60-61 County 1960-61 1959-60 Increase 
| Rok BCH ates dtihanki bien, 

] Arlington _. $4500 $4300 $200 l SET Ls. sae ss RY $6650 $622 

2 Fairfax ... 4410 4200 210 2 Arlington fee 6600 600 

3 Prince William . . 4100 3900 200 3 Prince William .. 6000 5800 200 

4 York : ... 4000 3800 200 4 Princess Anne . 5450 5100 350 

5 Henrico .... 3900 3500 400 5 Henrico . 5400 5000 400 

6 Chesterfield .... 3800 3600 200 5 York ee 5400 5100 300 

6 James City . 3800 3600 200 7 James City . . 5200 5000 200 

6 Norfoik . 3800 3500 300 7 Loudoun . 5200 4725 475 

6 Princess Anne 3800 3600 200 T Norfolk .. 5200 4950 250 

6 Roanoke . 3800 3600 200 7 Roanoke . 5200 4900 300 
1] Loudoun 3700 3600 100 1] Chesterfield 5000 4800 200 
12 Warren 3550 3250 300 1] Frederick 5000 4300 700 
13 Alleghany . 3500 3300 200 13 Albemarle .. 4800 4500 300 
13 Albemarle 3500 3200 300 13 Alleghany . 4800 4500 300 
13 Isle of Wight 3500 3300 200 15 Warren .. 4750 4350 400 
16 Clarke 3400 3100 300 16 Fauquier . 4600 4300 300 
16 Dinwiddie 3400 3200 200 17 Stafford . 4550 4200 350 
16 Fauquier 3400 3200 200 18 Augusta . 4500 4200 300 
16 Frederick 3400 3100 300 18 Fluvanna 4500 4100 400 
16 Nansemond 3400 3300 100 18 Isle of Wight 4500 4300 200 
16 Orange 3400 3100 300 18 Orange 4500 4200 300 
22 Prince George 3350 3200 150 18 Russell 4500 4350 150 
22 Southampton 3350 3100 250 23 Culpeper .. 4410 4160 250 
24 Augusta 3300 3000 300 24 Bedford 4400 4200 200 
24 Culpeper 3300 3000 300 24 Campbell . . 4400 4200 200 
24 Giles 3300 3150 150 24 Gloucester . 4400 4200 200 
24 Madison 3300 2700 600 24 Hanover 4400 4200 200 
24 Rockingham 3300 3000 300 24 King George 4400 4250 150 
24 Russell 3300 3150 150 24 Rockbridge 4400 4100 300 
24 Spotsylvania . 3300 3200 100 24 Spotsylvania 4400 3950 450 
3] Campbell 3250 3100 150 31 Giles 4350 4200 150 
32 Bedford 3200 3000 200 32 Clarke 4300 4050 250 
32 Botetourt 3200 3100 100 32 Dinwiddie 4300 4050 250 
32 Fluvanna 3200 2950 250 32 Madison 4300 3850 450 
32 Gloucester 3200 3000 200 32 Nansemond 4300 4100 200 
32 Hanover 3200 3000 200 32 Prince George 4300 4100 200 
32 Henry 3200 3100 100 32 Rockingham . 4300 4000 300 
32 Rockbridge 3200 3000 200 38 Botetourt 4250 4050 200 
39 Caroline 3150 3000 150 39 Appomattox 4200 4050 150 
40 Bath 3100 3100 -0- 39 Buchanan 4200 4050 150 
40 Essex 3100 3000 100 39 Dickenson 4200 4050 150 
40 Middlesex 3100 3000 100 39 Franklin 4200 3850 350 
40 Shenandoah 3100 2900 200 39 Goochland 4200 4000 200 
44 King George . 3050 3050 -0- 39 Greensville 4200 3950 250 
44 Lancaster 3050 2900 150 39 Henry 4200 4100 100 
44 Northumberland 3050 2900 150 39 Mathews 4200 4100 100 
a Stafford . 3050 2850 200 39 Pulaski 4200 4000 200 
44 Sussex 3050 3000 50 39 Southampton 4200 4000 200 
49 Amherst . 3000 2900 100 39 Wise 4200 4050 150 
49 Appomattox . 3000 2850 150 50 Accomack 4150 3950 200 
49 Buchanan 3000 2850 150 50 Amelia 4150 3950 200 
49 Dickenson 3000 2850 150 50 Caroline 4150 4000 150 
49 Franklin 3000 2650 350 50 King & Queen . 4150 3850 300 
49 Goochland 3000 2700 300 50 King William 4150 3850 300 
49 Greene 3000 2650 350 50 Lancaster 4150 4000 150 
49 Halifax . 3000 2850 150 50 Monntgomery 4150 3950 200 
49 Greensville . 3000 2750 250 50 Northumberland 4150 4000 150 
49 Highland 3000 3000 -0- 50 Washington 4150 4000 150 
49 Louisa 3000 2650 350 59 Amherst . 4100 3900 200 
49 Lunenburg 3000 2650 350 59 Charles City . 4100 3950 150 
49 Mathews 3000 3000 -0- 59 Essex . 4100 3950 150 
49 Page _ 3000 2775 225 59 Halifax 4100 3950 150 
49 Powhatan 3000 2650 350 59 Louisa 4100 3900 200 
49 Pulaski 3000 2800 200 59 Middlesex . 4100 3950 150 
49 Rappahannock . 3000 2800 200 59 = Nelson . 4100 3900 200 
49 Richmond 3000 2800 200 59 New Kent 4100 3950 150 
49 Smyth 3000 2800 200 59 Nottoway .. .. 4100 3950 150 
49 Westmoreland 3000 2800 200 59 Shenandoah . 4100 3950 150 
49 Wise .., 3000 2850 150 59 Smyth 4100 3950 150 





MINIMUM 
Rank 
60-61 





County 








49 cca 2a arn 3000 
= 71 Accomack . 2950 
71 King & Queen ........ 2950 
71 King William ........ 2950 
e 71 Montgomery ......... 2950 
= 71 Washington .......... 2950 
76 |, ie CES: Sara 2900 
76 a 2900 
78 ES a . 2850 
79 ae A 2800 
79 Brunswick ... .. 2800 
79 Buckingham .. 2800 
79 Carroll . 8 .. 2800 
79 Charles City .. 2800 
79 Charlotte . .. 2800 
79 Craig ... .. 2800 
79 Cumberland .. 2800 
79 6 ee .. 2800 
79 Grayson .. 2800 
79 ) Sere .. 2800 
79 Mecklenburg .. 2800 
79 Nelson .... . 2800 
79 New Kent . . 2800 
79 Northampton . 2800 
79 Nottoway .. . 2800 
79 Pittsylvania .. 2800 
79 oom ..... . 2800 
79 a ; . 2800 


Median Minimum for Counties 


1960-61 


aaaaoaoaoaoaQaQaqaqQ_q_#@oeeooo eee 


MAXIMUM 
Rank 
1959-60 Increase 60-61 County 1960-61 1959-60 Increase 

2650 350 59 cS ae eee 4100 3950 150 
2750 200 71 EE 4050 4050 -0- 

2800 150 71 Lunenburg .......... 4050 3850 200 
2800 150 71 | EES ae eae sre 4050 3900 150 
2750 200 71 Patrick 4050 3850 200 
2800 150 71 SD) og ea pcs 4050 3850 200 
2750 150 71 MRE hs uA A ees 4050 3900 150 
2750 150 71 Westmoreland ...... 4050 3850 200 
2650 200 71 | RS ee ae ee 4050 3850 200 
2650 150 79 Bath 4000 3900 100 
2650 150 79 Bland 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Brunswick .. 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Buckingham 4000 3850 150 
2700 100 79 Charlotte . 4000 3850 150 
2700 100 79 Craig 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Cumberland 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Floyd 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Grayson 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Greene ... 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Highland . 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Lee : 4000 3850 150 
2800 -0- 79 Mecklenburg 4000 3850 150 
2700 100 7 Northampton 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Pittsylvania 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Powhattan . 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Rappahannock 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Scott 4000 3850 150 
2650 150 79 Surry 4000 3850 150 


$3000 in 1960-61 


$2900 in 1959-60 


Range in Minimums for Counties 








$2800-$4500 in 1960-61 
$2650-$4300 in 1959-60 





$4200 in 1960-61 
$4000 in 1959-60 


Median Maximum for Counties 


Range in Maximum for Counties 


aeaaeoenayzenayosnas——————————————————oooeooooqo>o>o>ow0»« — — —SS5—«\«\ WSs 








$4000-$7272 in 1960-61 
$3850-$6650 in 1959-60 





CITIES 











MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank Rank 
60-61 City 1960-61 1959-60 Increase 60-61 City 1960-61 1959-60 Increase 
l Alexandria .. $4500 $4200 $300 ] Falls Church $7200 $7000 $200 
] Falls Church .. 4500 4300 200 2 Alexandria 7000 7000 -0- 
3 Fredericksburg 4100 3850 250 3 Hampton 5550 5300 250 
4 Hampton 3900 3700 200 4 Virginia Beach 5450 5100 350 
4 Richmond _ 3900 3500 400 5 Fredericksburg 5400 5150 250 
6 Lynchburg . 3850 3600 250 5 Richmond 5400 5000 400 
6 Norfolk _ 3850 3450 400 7 Newport News . 5375 5125 250 
S Portsmouth 3800 3500 300 8 Norfolk 5350 4950 400 
8 Roanoke .. . 3800 3500 300 9 Lynchburg 5250 5000 250 
8 South Norfolk . 3800 3400 400 10 Portsmouth 5200 5000 200 
8 Virginia Beach . 3800 3600 200 10 Roanoke 5200 4900 300 
8 Williamsburg . 3800 3600 200 10 South Norfolk 5200 4800 400 
13 Newport News _ 3750 3625 125 10 Williamsburg 5200 5000 200 
14 Colonial Heights . 3700 3600 100 14 Charlottesville 5100 4800 300 
14 Hopewell . 3700 3400 300 14 Hopewell 5100 4900 200 
14 Martinsville .. 3700 3400 300 16 Petersburg 5050 4750 300 
17 Danville . . 3600 3400 200 17 Waynesboro 5000 4800 200 
17 Winchester .. 3600 3500 100 17 Winchester 5000! 4300 1 
19 Petersburg . 3550 3400 150 19 Colonial Heights 4900 4800 100 
20 Bristol 3525 3400 125 20 Covington . 4800 4500 300 
21 Buena Vista .. 3500 3000 500 20 Martinsville 4800 4600 200 
21 Charlottesville .. 3500 3300 200 20 Staunton 4800 4500 300 
21 Covington . 3500 3300 200 23 Danville 4700 4400 300 
21 Staunton . 3500 3200 300 24 Bristol 4650 4500 150 
25 Clifton Forge .. 3450 3300 150 25 Clifton Forge 4550 4400 150 
26 Harrisonburg . 3400 3200 200 26 Buena Vista 4500 4200 300 
26 Suffolk ... 3400 3300 100 26 Harrisonburg 4500 4350 150 
26 Waynesboro 3400 3100 300 28 Suffolk 4450 4400 50 
29 Radford .. . 3300 3050 250 29 Norton 4400 4200 200 
30 Galax . . «aed 2650 550 30 Radford 4300 4050 250 
30 Norton . 3200 3000 200 3] Galax 4000 3850 150 


Median Minimum for Cities , 


Range in Minimums for Cities 












for NOVEMBER, 1960 


$3700 in 1960-61 
$3400 in 1959-60 
$3200-$4500 in 1960-61 
$2650-$4300 in 1959-60 


1 Teachers of superior achievement or who have special duties may beadvanced beyond the maximum. 


$5050 in 1960-61 
$4800 in 1959-60 
$4000-$7200 in | 
$3850-$7000 in 1 


Median Maximum for Cities 


Range in Maximums for Cities 





960-61 
959-60 
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The worst enemy of our schools 
could be that person who said no im- 
provement in our processes can be 
made. Experimentation is necessary if 
we are to make progress. 

Goals must be set for a better experi- 
ence than has been possible in the 
past for our children—not cheaper edu- 
cation, not caretaker experience, not 
conditioning by mass suggestion, but 
steady insistence that each child be 
given a chance to use his mind, that 
precious gift which too often goes neg- 
lected. 

During the past two summers the 
School Board of Henrico County has 
been instrumental in initiating a com- 
prehensive study of its instructional 
program. A study group was formed 
under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Superintendent George H. Moody. This 
initial group consisted of supervisors, 
principals, teachers and guidance per- 
sonnel. The primary function of this 
committee was to examine and analyze 
data obtained from a curriculum re- 
search project and to try to determine 
what implications these data might 
have for the classroom teacher. Rep- 
resentatives from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, along with county 
officials, formulated and developed the 
research instrument used in collect- 
ing these data. 

The Board secured the services of 
Dr. Louis Armstrong, Director of In- 
dian Springs School, as the chief con- 
sultant. Dr. Armstrong has spent a 
number of years in studying the learn- 
ing habits of boys and girls. He places 
the uttermost importance on the think- 
ing process in relation to effective teach- 
ing and learning. 

Most of the thinking during the 
initial workshop came to focus upon 
classroom teaching. The group felt that 
better results would be attained if more 
teachers would spend more time trying 
to enlist the enthusiasm, the intelli- 
gence and the purposes of students in 
the effort being made to help them get 
an education. The research data indi- 
cated that more boys and girls should 
make a genuine effort to do the quality 
of work which calls for reflective 
thought and imagination instead of pas- 
sive or routine obedience. 


Goals 


The study group spent much time 
discussing some of the desirable goals 
and values which they felt the school 
should support. When goals and pur- 
poses are clarified in the student’s mind, 
good things happen so far as learning is 
concerned. A direct result would be the 
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improvement in the quality of work 
turned in. When definite goals are in 
mind for the student, the ability to 
read, write, speak, and listen becomes 
more effective. 

The development of decent human 
relations was accepted as a valid goal 
for all teachers. Learning to work to- 
gether and to respect one another helps 
to create a desirable atmosphere for ef- 
fective teaching and learning. 

The stimulation and guidance of in- 
tellectual curiosity is another goal of 
teaching and learning which the group 
accepted as being valid for teachers and 
students. When working with boys and 
girls, those who teach tend either to 
stimulate and keep alive students’ in- 
tellectual curiosity or to destroy it. 

Workshop participants held the posi- 
tion that homogeneous grouping could 
have both positive and negative results. 
In grouping, the individual pupil 
should be reached. In grouping, pupils 
should never be given to feel that they 
are smarter than they are, or that “they 
are too stupid to learn.” The ability to 
group students is, at best, only a rough 
approach to the truth about the capaci- 
ties of students. Grouping should not 
be carried too far, and should be done 
with due respect to the feelings of pu- 
pils and their parents. The study group 
felt that research does not support 
grouping except at the extremes, and 
that it would be a mistake to venture 
too far without that support. 


Recommendations 


Generally speaking, the workshop 
participants felt that the present course 
offerings in the schools were wisely con- 
ceived and they needed little, if any, 
modification. In cases where changes 
were necessary, it was felt that faculty 
groups should be left free to solve the 
problem. 

The facts contained in the research 
project indicated a need to develop 
long-range and comprehensive pro- 
grams of school improvement and of 
teacher education in-service. These pro- 
grams should be developed out of the 
cooperative thinking of faculty groups. 
There should be a county-wide plan for 
school improvement, but that plan 
should be one that leaves each faculty 
group free to do its own planning. 

Participants in the workshop were 
aware that faculty groups in the past 
have worked to bring about school im- 
provement and to learn more about ef- 
fective teaching and learning. These 
groups will continue to seek ways of 
improving their skills, abilities, and at- 
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titudes regardless of which direction 
this workshop moves. 


Proposal 


The study group proposed that each 
faculty group in the county system be- 
gin the development of a long-range 
and comprehensive program of school 
improvement. 

The argument for a comprehensive 
program stems from two considerations: 
one, whatever endeavors are undertak- 
en influence the total school program; 
two, any decisions as to what improve- 
ments are to be made can best be 
reached by taking a look at the total 
program. 

It is assumed that progress in educa- 
tion depends upon the goals and under- 
standings of all individuals who are 
concerned with the status and develop- 
ment of public education. These indi- 
viduals include: parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, lay citizens, and school leaders. 
It is assumed that progress in education 
comes about as more people seek better 
conditions under which to live and 
learn, and as more people find ways of 
moving from where they are to where 
they want to go. 

In carrying out a systematic program 
of school improvement, it is necessary 
to know in which direction to search 
for the needed aspirations and under- 
standings. The workshop committee 
suggested the following areas of search: 


1. Nature, purpose, characteristics, and 
emerging patterns of education in 
our democracy—what is public edu- 
cation supposed to accomplish? 

2. Nature, purpose, characteristics, and 
emerging patterns of teaching and 
learning in our democracy—what 
conditions favor effective teaching 
and learning, and how can those 
who teach go about creating these 
conditions? 

3. Nature of the developmental tasks 
of children and youth—how to grow 
in the ability to understand what 
children and youth are like at the 
different age levels, and how best 
to relate the principles of human 
growth and development to living 
and learning in the school and in 
the home? 

4. Nature, characteristics, and emerg- 
ing pattern of life as it is lived at 
home, at schools, in the community, 
in the nation, and in the world— 
how are children being influenced 
by conditions over which they have 
little or no control, and what can be 
done to improve these conditions? 

5. Nature, characteristics, and emerg- 
ing patterns of the means used to 
achieve the ends of education— 
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availability and use of resources, 
educational leadership, teachers, and 
all other means of education. 


As the 1959 conference came to a 
Jose, the workshop participants had a 
strong conviction that the conditions of 
living and learning in the schools of 
Henrico were going to improve, but 
these improvements would have to 
come through the efforts and _intelli- 
gence of its teachers. 

The 1960 conference developed 
from the 1959 workshop. Members of 
this group included county school ofh- 
cials, principals and supervisors. 

As previously agreed on, each high 
school principal submitted a written as 
well as an oral report which indicated 
what action his school had taken with 
respect to school improvement. These 
reports showed that efforts had been 
made to carry out the recommendations 
of the 1959 conference. Examination 
and appraisal of the reports indicated: 


1. Wide variations in the range and 
the quality of the efforts made by 
faculty groups; 

2. A need to further clarify the mean- 
ing of the 1959 report; 

3. A need to focus attention on the 
problem of improving teaching and 
learning; 

4. A need for principals to clarify their 
leadership role, especially the im- 
provement in teaching and learning. 


During the 1960 session, the partici- 
pants continued to seek ways to im- 
prove the schools of Henrico County. 
Steps taken include the following: 


1. An effort to sharply outline the 
leadership functions of the school 
principal. 

2. An effort to clarify the basic con- 
cepts of teaching and learning. 


The chief aim of this conference was 
the development of a program to im- 
prove teaching and learning; and the 
development of an evaluative instru- 
ment that principals would use in an 
effort to judge and improve the quality 
of their leadership. 

A major problem of teaching and 
learning was identified. In essence, the 
problem is: how can teachers get pu- 
pils to put their minds to work? How 
can teachers enlist the intelligence, the 
enthusiasm, and the purposes of stu- 
dents? What can teachers do to com- 
bat routine thinking and routine effort? 

Each principal agreed to perform the 
following leadership functions during 
the coming year: 


1. Inform teachers of the plans de- 
veloped during this conference; 

2. Make accessible to teachers the 
various written materials con- 
cerning routine thinking and rou- 
tine effort. 

3. Stimulate teachers to plan action 
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LEADERS at Henrico County Workshop include from left, John Basto, 


principal, Laburnum School; Robert R. Marks, director of instruction; 
Dr. Louis E. Armstrong, guest leader, and George H. Moody, superin- 


tendent of Henrico County Schools. 
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PARTICIPANTS in Henrico County Workshop included principals of 


elementary and secondary schools, supervisors, visiting teachers, and 


the central office staff. 


programs which will cause stu- 
dents to perform more effectively. 


The recommended procedure to fol- 
low in carrying out an action program 
is as follows: (1) the teacher has an 
idea which she discusses with the prin- 
cipal and at least one other teacher; 
(2) describe the plan in writing and 
give a copy to the principal; (3) two 
or three teachers work together with a 
view towards professional growth; (4) 
make periodic progress reports to each 
other for evaluative purposes; and (5) 
the teacher gives the principal a brief 
summary report near the close of the 
school year. 

Early in the conference the princi- 
pals agreed to examine their leadership 
role. The decision was made to prepare 
a statement in writing which defines 
the numerous aspects of the principal’s 
responsibility as a leader. An example 
of some of the questions contained in 
the statement are listed below: 


1. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify his philosophy 
of education? 

2. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify his concept of 
the organization of a sound edu- 
cational program? 

3. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify personnel pol- 
icies in his school? 

4. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify to the com- 
munity the purposes of the 
school? 

5. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify his concept of 
what constitutes a sound pro- 


gram of teaching and learning? 

6. What is the principal doing to 
extend and clarify his concept of 
school management? 


Each principal agreed to periodically 
check his leadership theory and prac- 
tice by the criteria implied in the pre- 
ceding statement. As a group, the prin- 
cipals agreed to share reports of prog- 
ress in regional meetings with super- 
visors and with each other. 

The 1960 workshop conference 
ended with plans already in progress 
which include a continuation of work- 
shops designed to improve the quality 
of instruction. The participants felt 
that much had been accomplished, and 
it was also felt that teachers through- 
out Henrico County should be recep- 
tive to the recommendations and. pro- 
posals contained in this report. Basic- 
ally, the future of educational progress 
rests in the hands of classroom teach- 
ers, and whatever has been done in 
this workshop has been done in an ef- 
fort to help teachers do better some of 
the things that they are now doing. 

Teachers need understanding, en- 
couragement, and leadership for the 
task which lies ahead. It is the respon- 
sibility of the school principal to pro- 
vide these ingredients. Effective leader- 
ship does not come easy; on the con- 
trary, to effect constructive change in 
the instructional program of a school 
demands integrity of thought and effort 
on the part of the school administrator. 
The ultimate test is yet to come, but in 
the final analysis the workshop partici- 
pants feel that the principals and teach- 
ers of Henrico County will rise to the 
challenge. 
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Any Small Biology Lab or Young Researcher 
Can Afford a Precision Tool 


Very few biology labs have a micro- 
tome or any efficient method of pre- 
paring very thin, uniform, reproducible 
tissue sections for microscopic study. 
The high cost of standard equipment 
installations and facilities has created a 
pressing need for simplified but ade- 
quate inexpensive equipment to meet 
the needs of increased enrollments and 
limited budgets for high school science. 
Six years ago I had a young student 
doing some excellent biological _ re- 
search; she came to me with the prob- 
lem of being unable to duplicate her 
work due to non-uniform tissue sec- 
tions. I gave her a Welch No. 40 Mi- 
crometer and some rough sketches of an 
idea that I had, but never got around 
to trying. She took it from there—con- 
structed it herself and used it over the 
next three years in her research. This 
girl, Mary Louise Myers, during her 
junior and senior years in high school 
won Honorary Membership in the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science; the Major 


by W. W. CASH, JR. 
Eagle Rock 


Catesby Jones Award, the highest 
award of the Academy for research; 
the Grollier Society-Science Service 
Award, for best research at the West- 
ern Virginia Science Fair; Honorable 
Mention — National Science Talent 
Search; Honorable Mention—Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, and 
First Award in the Virginia Science 
Talent Search. She is now in her third 
year at Roanoke College working to- 
ward a degree in bio-chemistry; she ex- 
pects to study medicine and enter can- 
cer research. 

The drawing of this instrument was 
made from the actual instrument and is 
accurate as to dimensions and details 
and no trouble should be experienced 
in construction. 
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MICROMETER (Top Drawing) 


In this case, a Welch No. 40, an 
economical instrument and sufficiently 
accurate with a range of 25 mm and 
readable to 0.01 mm but is reliable to 
a much smaller figure (0.002 mm). 


CONVERSION ATTACHMENT 
(Center Right Drawing) 


This is made by welding a bronze 
bushing to the stainless steel strap, 
shaped and drilled as shown. There 
are two reasons for using the bronze 
bushing; First, its thickness helps to 
support the blade of the section razor 
or “Gits-Nife”. Second, its good con- 
ductivity allows section specimen to be 
frozen in place. 

Center Left Drawing: Shows drilling 
and tapping of the frame to receive the 
attachment (this attachment may be re- 
moved at will and the micrometer used 
as usual). 


ASSEMBLED MICROTOME 
(Bottom Drawing) 


Hand operated, designed for use 
where speed is not essential, but uni- 
form thin sections are required. The 
specimen (paraffin or frozen), is placed © 
within the bushing after the spindle is 
completely extended, using a disk of 
cork cut with a cork-orer to fit as an 
object disk advance the specimen by ro- 
tating the thimble—(Do not use the 
ratchet stop). Sections are cut from 
top of bushing as thimble is turned 
advancing the specimen as the turning 
of the thimble advances the spindle. 

The instrument may be held in the 
hand during operation or mounted in 
any convenient position on a ring stand 
using a universal clamp. 


Lipstick Case Converted 
to Microtome 


Dr. Phoebe H. Knipling 
Supervisor of Science 
Arlington County 


Every student of biology some time 
during the course has the occasion to 
make a thin section for study under 
the microscope. Few students, however, 
have the proper equipment available for 
making such sections. The cost of mi- 
crotomes prohibits their purchase except 
in the best equipped laboratories. Con- 
sequently, students spend much time, 
and use much material trying to get a 
thin section with just a razor blade. 

While it is not as efficient nor as ac- 
curate as a microtome, an improvised 
hand model can be made using any 
empty lipstick case with a screw base. 

The material to be sectioned is em- 
bedded in a paraffin cylinder which can 
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Conference on 





Educational Television 


as a 

Tool for Teaching 
at 

Natural Bridge 
—December 9-10 


Educational Television and its pos- 
sibilities will be explored at the sixth 
instructional conference conducted by 
the Virginia Education Association 
within the past two years. This con- 
ference on Educational Television as 
a Tool for Teaching has been ar- 
ranged by the VEA Committee on 
Educational Television, with Ray E. 
Reid, superintendent of Arlington 
County Schools, as chairman. This 
committee was established on the 
recommendation of the VEA Educa- 


tional Policies Commission. A sur- 
vey conducted by the committee dis- 
covered that 65,000 children in 20 
school divisions of Virginia are re- 
ceiving organized instruction by way 
of educational television. 

The conference, scheduled for De- 
cember 9-10 at the Natural Bridge 
Hotel, will have as its purpose for 
the divisions already employing ETV 
to pool ideas and experiences, and 
make coordinated plans for the fu- 
ture. The conference will also be 
open to delegates from school divi- 
sions not currently engaged in ETV 
activities but who might wish to ex- 
plore the possibilities of utilizing this 
useful educational tool. Participants 
will be limited to approximately 200, 
selected from nominations from the 


school divisions, and will include a 
balance of elementary and secondary 
teachers, college teachers, principals, 
supervisors, directors of instruction, 
superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, and PTA representatives. 

Dr. Arthur Foshay, executive off- 
cer, Horace Mann Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Columbia 
University, an authority and expert 
in the field of the most recent re- 
search concerning some of the aids 
to learning, has been secured to bring 
the keynote address at this confer 
ence, and to give the closing sum- 
mary. 

“The Contribution of Television 
to Education” and NEA Kinescope 
will be presented by Lee Campion, 
ETV Consultant, Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, NEA. 

Dr. T. Wilson Cahall, Television 
Coordinator, Board of Education, Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, will address the 
conference on “The Role of the Com- 
munity and that of the Studio and 
Classroom Teacher.” 

Kinescopes will be viewed by pri- 
mary, elementary, secondary, and 
teacher training groups, followed by 
panel discussions with television 
teachers and classroom teachers who 
have used educational television serv- 
ing on the panels. Group discussions 
will also center on such topics as 
“The Studio Teacher and the Team- 
work Involved” and “The Role of the 
Classroom Teacher.” 

Dr. Robert F. Williams will give 
the scope of the conference, and Vir- 
ginia E, Lewis, director of Profes- 
sional Services, VEA, is serving with 
the steering committee on arrange- 
ments. 

The conference begins at 10:30 
a.m. on Friday, December 9, and 
closes with luncheon at 1:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, December 10. 





be molded around a piece of chalk 
or the end of a small culture tube. The 
length of the cylinder should be about 
the same as the depth of the tube. 

Once the block is mounted in the 
lipstick case, it should be adjusted so 
that the end of the cylinder just pro- 
tudes the outside rim. Sections can 
then be made by resting the razor blade 
on the rim of the outside case and 
drawing the blade across the top of the 
parafhin block. The thickness of the sec- 
tion can be regulated by the amount 
the base is turned. The base can be 
calibrated and the thickness of the sec- 
tion determined. 
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1. Paper cylinder around chalk 


2. Paraffin block containing specimen 


3. Microtome in use 























School Consultant for Southern 


Regional Council 





John J. Brewbaker, who retired on 
June 30, 1960, as superintendent of 
Norfolk City Schools, after 33 years 
of service in that city, has become 
public school consultant for the South- 
ern Regional Council. 

The Council, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia, is a non-profit, edu- 
cational organization concerned with 
improving race relations in the twelve 
Southern states. Mr. Brewbaker is as- 
sociated with the Council’s Southern 
Leadership Project, a special program 
made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The aim 
of the program is to assist community 
leaders in achieving orderly adjustment 
to new requirements in the field of 
race relations. 

Mr. Brewbaker’s consultative serv- 
ices are available to school authorities 
and other groups, public and private, 
concerned with school desegregation. 
He may be reached at 545 Mayflower 
Drive, Norfolk, Virginia. His expe- 
rience in Norfolk during the public 
school crisis has uniquely fitted him 
for his new position. His tenure as 
superintendent of schools included the 
difficult period of “massive resistance” 
in Virginia and the closed school epi- 
sode of 1958. He received national 
recognition for the orderly manner in 
which the Norfolk schools were re- 
opened and desegregated under his di- 
rection in 1959. The University of 
Virginia chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
presented him its 1960 Distinguished 
Service Award. 

A native of Botetourt County, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Brewbaker began his school 
career in 1922 as principal of Buchanan 
High School and moved to Wise Coun- 
ty in 1926 as principal of St. Paul 
High School. He joined the Norfolk 
City School System in 1927 as prin- 
cipal of the Robert E. Lee Elementary 
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School, advancing to the posts of busi- 
ness manager and assistant superintend- 
ent of the Norfolk system before becom- 
ing superintendent of schools in 1949. 
He has an AB degree from Roanoke Col- 


lege and received his MA degree in 


Education from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Active in civic and professional 
groups, he is a past president of the 
Norfolk Kiwanis Club and a member 
of the First Christian Church of Nor- 
folk. , 


Desegregation Booklet 


In a fifteen-page booklet describing 
briefly the public school crisis in Nor- 
folk, Mr. Brewbaker’s concluding state- 
ments covering the situation are: 





EVALUATION OF EDUCATION 


A Look at Norfolk City Schools 
by Retiring Superintendent J. J. Brewbaker 


Many changes have taken place in the Norfolk Public School System 
during the past ten or fifteen years. In my opinion, the majority of these 
changes have effected desirable improvements in the school. I shall enumerate 


briefly some of these events: 


Since 1949, and including the school building construction now under 
way, our school construction costs will exceed twenty million dollars. 

We have had two annexations during the past ten years—a part of Nor- 
folk County, January 1, 1955, which gave us an addition of 12,000 pupils; 
and a part of Princess Anne County, January 1, 1959, which gave us an- 
other increase of 7,000 pupils. Our present enrollment is approximately 


50,000 pupils. 


Since the Supreme Court Decision on May 17, 1954, we have been in 
the throes of litigation in the desegregation of our schools. In 1958-59, six 
of our high schools were closed the first half of the session, putting 10,000 
high school pupils out of school. On February 2, 1959, these six high 
schools were opened after both the State Supreme Court of Appeals and 
a special Three Judge Federal Court had declared unconstitutional the 
Massive Resistance Laws which had closed them. 

We have pioneered in educational television, with the aid of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, for the past three years. Our School 
Board has voted to continue this program during the 1960-61 session with- 
out the aid of the Fund. Hampton City and Norfolk County are entering 


the program with us this coming year. 


We have accomplished noticeable improvements in our instructional pro- 
gram. At the present time, we are emphasizing special programs for the 
gifted, more emphasis on reading, more attention to our guidance program, 
and more depth in our basic subjects; such as, science, mathematics, English, 
and foreign languages. We need more teachers, and we need more selectivity 
in recruiting teachers. To accomplish these things we need right now a 
teacher salary scale of about $5000-$7000 which would be one of the best 
in the State. Our present salary scale, including the recent increases, puts us 
only in a temporary competitive position with the surrounding school divi- 
sions. We must at least equal the best in the State. 

During the past few years Norfolk has received national recognition as 
a good school system. We have been invited and participated in national 
pilot studies, such as, the one in family finance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a program in practical economics. We have been selected this year 
by the American Association of School Administrators and the National 
School Boards Association as one of the top thirty school systems in this 
country to have our evaluation procedure evaluated. On a recent visit the 
National Consultant in this program said that we were one of the thirty 


blue ribbon school systems. 


Also this year the President of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators selected the Norfolk Superintendent to be a member of the 
American Association of School Administrators Commission on the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration, the purpose of which is to set standards 
to upgrade the position of school superintendents and other administrators. 

In conclusion we have one hundred able administrators and supervisors, 
two thousand professional-minded, dedicated teachers and a large number 
of other well qualified and loyal school employees who are working diligently 
to give the boys and girls of Norfolk the best in education. May God bless 
and give each of you strength to carry on the good work. 
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“At the end of the second year of 
desegregation, what is the actual sit- 
uation in the Norfolk schools? (A 
‘otal of 22 Negro children enrolled in 
‘he white schools of Norfolk during 
the two years of desegregation, as or- 
dered by the Federal Judge and School 
Board recommendations. ) I can honestly 
say from an overall point of view that 
we have had a happy and successful 
year. As for the Negro children who 
have been placed in classes with white 
children, from my observation, some 
of them do not seem to be happy. They 
are generally ignored by white chil- 
dren, and some white children have 


made ugly remarks to them. Removal 
of legal barriers does not in itself re- 


move the barriers of custom or pre}- 
udice. But there have been no serious 
incidents and no interruption in the 
normal processes of education. 

“.. . I am convinced that this is 
a problem in the South that can best 
be solved by Southerners. It is more 
acceptable to the people for those of 
us who were bred, born, educated, and 
all of our lives have been living and 
working in the South to take the lead 
in trying to solve the problem. We 
cannot hide our heads in the sand 
like the ostrich and wait for the prob- 


lem to disappear—it is with us to stay. 

“I am intensely interested in doing 
all I can in working on these prob- 
lems, and I accepted, sometime ago, 
an invitation by the Southern Regional 
Council, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, to serve 
as Consultant in the Southern Lead- 
ership Project which is financed by 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. This 
undertaking is an intensive and sys- 
tematic program aimed at “moderate 
leadership”, and a special effort to 
stimulate and aid community leader- 
ship to achieve an orderly adjustment 
in working on problems arising from 
the 1954 Supreme Court Decision.” 





Retires 


Joseph Payne Snead, superintend- 
ent of Fluvanna County Schools for 
thirty-five years, retired July 1960. 
Prior to his superintendency he had 
served as assistant superintendent in 
this county for four years. 

Born in Fork Union, Virginia, he 
graduated from Fork Union Military 
Academy and attended Wake Forest 
College, receiving his BA degree from 
the University of Richmond. 

Mr. Snead began his professional 
career as a teacher at Maury High 
School, Norfolk. He then became prin- 
cipal of the Virginia Beach High School 
and Buchanan High School, returning 
to Fluvanna County as business man- 
ager’ and history instructor at Fork 
Union Military Academy. 

Under Mr. Snead’s leadership, phe- 
nomenal progress has been made in ed- 
ucation in Fluvanna County. In 1925 
there were twenty-five one-room schools 
and three non-accredited high schools 
in the county. In 1934 the building of 
Fluvanna County High School at Carys- 
brook brought about complete consoli- 
dation of white schools, making Flu- 
vanna County the first county in the 
State to achieve this ideal. As an ad- 
dition to the high school plant, the 
Joseph Payne Snead Memorial Gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, and Home Economics 
department were built in 1935, with an 
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agricultural building added later. Mr. 
Snead led the movement for the con- 
solidation of white elementary schools 
in each district. In 1936 Abrams High 
School, the first high school for Ne- 
groes in the county, was completed, 
and with the construction of a modern 
twenty-two classroom building in 1958, 
complete consolidation of Negro ele- 
mentary schools was achieved. 

Among many accomplishments, a 
tribute to Mr. Snead’s ceaseless efforts 
and his administrative ability, are ade- 
quate classroom facilities, county-wide 
transportation of students, the twelve- 
year system, and broad curriculum of- 


ferings in the high schools. Convinced 
that the boys and girls of Fluvanna 
are the county’s greatest resource, Mr. 
Snead often stated: “Since Fluvanna 
is a small county, we go in for quality 
rather than quantity in education.” 

A portrait of J. P. Snead was un- 
veiled at Fluvanna County High School 
on October 2, by the Fluvanna County 
Education Association, with Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
as speaker for the occasion. High trib- 
ute was paid to the long and fruitful 
administration of the retiring superin- 
tendent who had contributed much to 
a “forward friendly Fluvanna.” 








VEA Membership Honor Roll 

Last year 62 counties and cities had 100% in VEA membership. 

Already this year 52 have reported 100%. Six of these counties 

and cities were not 100% in 1959-60. 

The 52 already 100% are: * Petersburg 
Accomack Greene Powhatan 
Amelia Greensville Prince George 
Appomattox * Hanover Radford 
Augusta Highland Rappahannock 
Bland King and Queen Russell 
Bristol King William Scott 
Brunswick Lancaster Smyth 
Caroline Lee South Norfolk 
Charlotte *Lunenburg * Spotsylvania 
Clarke Mathews Stafford 
Colonial Heights Martinsville Staunton 
Dickenson Middlesex Suffolk 
Essex Norfolk County Surry 

*Floyd Northumberland Washington 
Fredericksburg Norton Wise 
Gloucester Nottoway York 
Grayson Patrick *VSDB 

*Not 100% in 1959-60. 








Norfolk County Ranks Highest in NEA Membership 


In 1959-60 Norfolk County had the highest percentage of membership 
in the National Education Association of any school division in Virginia with 
more than 250 professional employees, the ranking as follows: 

1. 617 out of 625—98%—Norfolk County 

2. 243 out of 250—97.2%—Scott County 

3. 633 out of 657—96.3%—Roanoke City 














or Persons 


AND VENTS 


Resigns State Department 
to Return to Albemarle 
as Director of Instruction 





R. Claude Graham returns to Albe- 
marle County as Director of Instruc- 
tion, where he served as superintend- 
ent of schools before going to the State 
Department of Education. Dr. Graham 
succeeds Dr. R. C. Gibson who has 
become a faculty member at Radford 
College. Before taking over his new 
duties in Albemarle County on Septem- 
ber 1, Dr. Graham was assistant super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 
Virginia. He began his professional 
career in his native Lee County as a 
teacher and then a principal. He then 
came to Albemarle County where he 
served as principal of the Greenwood 
High School. Later he was an instructor 
in Wise County for the University 
of Virginia Extension Division, mov- 
ing to Pittsylvania County as director 
of instruction, and returning to Albe- 
marle County as superintendent of 
schools. He has served the State De- 
partment of Education as director 
of Research and Planning, director of 
Instruction, and assistant superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. Dr. Graham 
has an AB degree from Emory and 
Henry College, MA degree from the 
University of Virginia, and an honor- 
ary LL.D. from Emory and Henry 


College. 


Thanksgiving by 
thanksliving 


Appointed to New 
Position with 


Richmond City Schools 





Alfred S. Curtis has been appointed 
director of pupil personnel services by 
the Richmond City School Board. In 
this new position, Mr. Curtis will cor- 
relate the medical, attendance, youth 
employment and guidance services for 
pupils in the Richmond schools. He 
was formerly administrative assistant 
for the State Council on Higher Educa- 
tion. Mr. Curtis began his professional 
career as a teacher at Colonial Beach 
and then taught in Orange County. 
He later was principal of high schools 
in Wythe County and at Hopewell. 
During 1957-59 he was supervisor of 
secondary education in the State De- 
partment of Education, and for the 
past year served with the State Council 
on Higher Education. A native of 
Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Curtis holds 
a BS degree from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. and a MA degree 


from the University of Virginia. 


Freedom Foundation Awards 


Earl B. Broadwater, assistant su- 
perintendent of Roanoke County 
Schools, was one of twelve school ad- 
ministrators chosen from throughout the 
United States by Freedoms Founda- 
tion’s Awards Jury to receive the Ameri- 
can Educators Medal. This is the first 
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year this award has been granted and 
it honors on a highly selective basis 
those school principals, superintendents 





Earl B. Broadwater 


and other administrators whose leader- 
ship has brought outstanding programs 
of patriotic instruction into their schools. 
As an award recipient, Mr. Broadwater 
was named for his “outstanding conttri- 
bution to American youth on behalf of 
responsible citizenship and understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life.” Mr. Broadwater be- 
came director of instruction and ad- 
ministrative assistant for the Roanoke 
County schools in 1956, having pre- 
viously served as principal of Andrew 
Lewis High School in Salem. He has 
held several principalships in other Vir- 
ginia counties and cities and served as 
dean at Roanoke College. He has a BA 
degree from the College of William and 
Mary, and MA from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and has com- 
pleted certain requirements towards his 
doctorate at the University of Virginia. 


Loudoun President 





Don G. Huckelberry was elected 
president of the Loudoun County Edu- 
cation Association at their spring meet- 
ing. A native of Salem, Indiana, he 
graduated from Indiana University in 
1947 and received his MA degree from 
George Washington University in 1955. 
For the past five years, Mr. Huckel- 
berry has taught at the Lucketts School 
in Loudoun County. 
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Dr. W. E. Campbell 


Dr. W. E. Campbell and Dr. Sam 
W. Ray, assistant superintendents of 
Norfolk City Schools, each having re- 
ceived the Doctor of Education degree 
this past school session, make them the 
only holders of doctorates in this sys- 
tem. Dr. Campbell earned his D.Ed. 
degree at the University of Virginia. 
He serves as assistant superintendent 
for Business and Finance for the Nor- 
folk City Schools. Dr. Ray received his 
doctorate from New York University, 
and has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent for General Administra- 
tion and Personnel in Norfolk, having 
previously held the principalship of 
Blair Junior High School in that city. 

Both school administrators took their 
doctorates while practicing their pro- 
fessions, and each had to take sabbatical 
leave to complete their dissertations. 
Dr. Campbeil began his doctoral studies 
in 1951 when he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia extension seminar at 
Granby High School, Norfolk. He sur- 
veyed Norfolk’s County school building 
needs in 1954 as a doctoral degree 
project and wrote his dissertation on 
the business administration of schools, 
taking a six months leave in 1955 to 





Doctorates Earned by Norfolk Administrators 


NEW TEACHERS were welcomed to Tazewell County by Superintendent J. L. 





Dr. Sam W. Ray 


complete the course. Dr. Ray studied at 
New York University for ten consecu- 
tive summers, beginning in 1947, and 
last September he took a six-month sab- 
batical leave to complete his dissertation 
on the public relations of schools, which 
includes a public relations manual for 
Norfolk school administrators. 

An editorial in The Virginian-Pilot, 
commenting on their accomplishments, 
states: “Self-sacrifice and dedication 
normally are, and should be, part of the 
requirements for the high, earned aca- 
demic degrees. Here are two good exem- 
plars of those requirements in the Nor- 
folk Public Schools. 

“Currently, Mr. Ray and Mr. Camp- 
bell are the only holders of the doctor's 
degree in the Norfolk public schools. 
There are only a few of them in the 
Virginia public school system. . 

“With the rising standards of public 
school education, teachers see the per- 
sonal value, and the values to their pro- 
fession, of the highest earned degrees. 
Not the least value of being a member 
of the teaching professions (any one of 
them) is the pleasure of being contin- 
ually a student.” 


Walthall at an orientation banquet on August 24 at the Tazewell High School. 
Others appearing on the program included Jack Witten; Lester L. Jones, supervisor 
of Instruction; and Mrs. Margaret Joyce, elementary supervisor. Tazewell County 
had 26 new teachers attending this banquet. 
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New Supervisors 


J. R. Grinnell Lovis Godla 


John R. Grinnell began his duties 
as supervisor of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics for the Fairfax 
County Schools on July 1. He was 
formerly director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education at Annandale High 
School in Fairfax County, and before 
that he served as teacher and coach at 
the county’s Mount Vernon High 
School. Born in Arlington, he attended 
the Washington-Lee High School there. 
He then trained at Superior State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wis., in 
the U.S. Air Force Pilot Train- 
ing program. He received his BS in 
Physical Education in 1950 from 
George Washington University, where 
he earned his MA in Education in 
1951. 


Louis Godla is the new supervisor 
of Industrial Arts for Fairfax County 
schools. He previously taught indus- 
trial arts and general shop at Stratford 
Junior High and Williamsburg Junior 
High schools in Arlington County. He 
has also had teaching experience at the 
Radio Mechanic School, Truax Field, 
Madison, Wis., and Bladensburg Voca- 
tional Center, Bladensburg, Md. His 
trade experience covers sheet metal, 
plumbing, welding, and carpentry. Mr. 
Godla holds an AB degree from Fair- 
mont State College, Fairmont, West 
Va., and earned his MS in Industrial 
Education from Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wis. He is currently 
working on a doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

Robert M. Gill, a member of the 
physical education faculty at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary for the past 
five years, will be director of Athletics 
at the new Yorktown Senior High 
School in Arlington. 

Mr. Gill is from Smithfield, Virginia. 
He holds both a Bachelor’s and a Mas- 
ter’s degree from William and Mary. 
His experience includes four years 
teaching in the high school at Black- 
stone, and three years coaching at 


Maury High School in Norfolk. 
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H. D. W. Conner R. H. Darden 


Directors of Instruction 
H. D. W. Conner assumed the dut- 


ies of director of instruction in the Cul- 
peper County Schools on July 1. He 
is a former teacher and principal in 
Botetourt County. Having begun his 
professional career as teacher-principal 
at the Asbury Elementary School, he 
has held principalships at the Colonial 
High School, Eagle Rock High School, 
and Eagle Rock Elementary School. 
Reared in Botetourt County, Mr. Con- 
ner graduated from Troutville High 
School and earned his AB and Master 
of Education degrees from the College 
of William and Mary. He has also 
done additional graduate work through 
the University of Virginia Extension. 
Rufus H. Darden has been ap- 


pointed director of instruction for the 


Lester Jones C. E. Warden 

schools of Isle of Wight County. For 
the past fourteen years he was prin- 
cipal of Windsor High School. He 
began his professional career in 1932 
as assistant principal, teacher and 
coach at Ivor High School. Ten years 
later he went to Dreweryville High 
School as principal and coach, and the 
following year he became assistant 
principal, teacher and coach at Court- 
land High School. A native of South- 
ampton County, he graduated from the 
Franklin High School and received his 
AB degree from the University of Rich- 
mond in 1932. He did graduate work 
at the College of William and Mary, 
and received his MA degree in 1951 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Three times Mr. Darden has 
been president of the Isle of Wight 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 
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Education Association and served on the 
VEA District B Board. He is also a 
past president of District B, Group III, 
of the Virginia High School League. 
Active in community and civic affairs, 
he has been a member of the Ruritan 
Clubs at Ivor, Dreweryville, Courtland, 
and Windsor, having served as presi- 
dent of the Windsor Club. He is a 
life member of Sigma Phi Epsilon, and 
a member of Omicron Delta Kappa, the 
Baptist Church, and the Masonic 
Lodge. 


Lester L. Jones has been appointed 
director of instruction for the Tazewell 
County Schools, effective July 1. Born 
in Sullivan County, Tennessee, he at- 
tended the schools there, graduating 
from Bluff City High School in 1943. 
After service in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, he received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from King College of Bristol, 
Tennessee in 1949, and earned his 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1958. Mr. Jones is active in 
various civic affairs and the Baptist 


Church. 


Charles E. Warden is the new di- 
rector of instruction for Wythe County 
schools, having previously served in 
this capacity for Tazewell County. A 
native of Bluefield, Virginia, where he 
has served for the past four years as its 
vice-mayor, Mr. Warden has a BS de- 
gree from Concord College and a Mas- 
ter of Education degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. His professional 
civic activities include the past presi- 
dency of the Tazewell County Educa- 
tion Association, chairmanship of the 
Southwest Virginia Regional Super- 
visory Group, and membership in the 
Rotary Club. 


National Meet on Legal 


Problems of Education 


The National Organization on Legal 
Problems of Education will have its 
sixth annual meeting at the Woodner 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. on Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. This organization is 
composed of lawyers and educators who 
are interested in school law. 

Sessions will begin at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, November 17, and close at 
4:30 p.m. on Friday, November 18. 


Subjects for discussion by outstand- 
ing educators and lawyers will include 
“Schoolmen’s Federal Income Taxa- 
tion”, “The Present Responsibility of 
Academic Freedom”, “The Law and 
the Principal”, “Public Education in 
Our Newest States”, “Federal Aid to 
Education”, “Constitutional and Un- 
constitutional ‘Deliberate Speed’ ”, and 
“Separation of Church and State.” 

Dr. Edward C. Bolmeier, professor, 
Department of Education, Duke Uni- 
versity, is president of the NOLPE. 
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Charles H. Cook, Jr. Oren R. Counts 


Secondary School Principals 


Charles H. Cook, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed principal of Blue Ridge High 
School at Ararat, Patrick County. He 
previously served Patrick County as 
assistant principal and coach at Mead- 
ows of Dan and Blue Ridge. He re- 
ceived his pre-college training in the 
schools of Mount Airy, North Carolina, 
and has twice served in the US Navy, 
He has attended High Point College 
and received his BS degree from the 
Appalachian State Teachers College at 
Boone, N. C., in 1956 and earned his 
Master of Education degree this August 
at the University of Virginia. 


Oren R. Counts becomes the first 
principal of the new Northside High 
School in Roanoke County. A native 
of Dickenson County, Mr. Counts 
comes to his new post from Hampton, 
where he served as principal of Thorp 
Junior High School. His professional 
career began with teaching experiences 
in Dickenson and Wise counties, and he 
has served as assistant principal and 
guidance director for Castlewood High 
School in Russell County. For six 
years he was principal at Fieldale High 
School in Henry County. Mr. Counts 
holds Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Arts degrees from Applachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., and 
he has done subsequent study at the 
College of William and Mary. Active 
in professional organizations, he has 
served as president of the Henry Coun- 
ty Education Association, and he is a 
member of the Episcopal Church. 


W. Ralph Kier has been named 
principal of Arlington’s new $3,200,000 
Yorktown High School, opening in 
September. 

Mr. Kier has been associate princi- 
pal of Arlington’s Wakefield High 
School for five years. He first came to 
Arlington as a junior high school teach- 
er in 1946. He holds degrees from the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and from George Wash- 
ington University. 
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W. Ralph Kier Barron S. Osborne 


Barron Mack Osborne has moved 
to the principalship of Stewartsville 
High School in Bedford County, after 
serving as teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal at Fries High School for the past 
nine years. He has also been a park 
ranger on the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Mr. Osborne attended schools at Bay- 
wood, Virginia, graduating from Galax 
High School. He has a BS degree from 
the University of Virginia and a MA 
degree from Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He has served with the Army 
Engineers and is a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

M. D. Pack has been appointed 
principal of Fort Chiswell High School 





M. D. Pack John H. Stevens 


in Wythe County. He was formerly 
assistant principal at George Wythe 
High School in this county. He has 
also held principalships at Thomas Jef- 
ferson Grammar School in Staunton 
and Willis Elementary School in Floyd 
County, and taught at Narrows High 
School in Giles County. Born in Ken- 
tucky, he attended schools in West Vir- 
ginia, before coming to the schools in 
Norfolk, Virginia. He has a BS degree 
from Concord College, Athens, West 
Va., and an M.Ed. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Active in civic 
affairs, he is a member of the Ruritan 
Club, Lions Club, and the Methodist 
Church. 











JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


y “All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 





#Now they’re ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 


interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 


order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1812 Park Avenue . 
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to hold Jenses securely 
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lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 











LINCOLN BUS TOURS 

10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO MEXICO. Write to office for details. 
Florida Tour (Nassau Cruise Available) 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans............. 
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Smoky Mountain Tour................ 
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On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Books—CALL 
Hanover MELroseE 7-9133 or wrRITE 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 
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Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. We offer six items of 
special interest to school libraries: 


A PicroriaL Story oF JamMEstowN—Hudson 
The search for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 
PocaHonrtTas: The Princess of the Old Dominion—Dixon 
The first ten years at Jamestown. 
THE NuMBERED YEARS—Dixon 
Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. 
GrorGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman 
who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 
THE JAMESTOWN BookLeETs, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. 


The set 
23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the 17th Century. 


COMING! For publication December, 1960. 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION: Virginia Rebels from Bacon to 
Jefferson (1676-1776) by Charles W. Warner 


An analysis of popular political thought of leading intellectuals in 
Virginia in the century preceding the Revolution. 


See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 


Write For Free Boox List 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 


Printers and Publishers 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





$2.95 


$3.00 


. $3.50 


$3.50 


$11.50 


$3.95 
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John H. Stevens was assigned to 
York High School July 1, 1960, as 
principal. He came to York County 
from Gloucester High School where he 
had been principal for three years. Mr. 
Stevens received his public education 
and junior college work in his home 
state of North Carolina. A graduate of 
the University of Virginia, he has re- 
ceived his BS in Education, Master’s 
degree, and fifteen hours on his doc- 
tor’s degree. 


Elementary 
Principalship Changes 
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Mrs. Mildred C. Bennett 


Nolan P. Arritt 


Nolan P. Arritt has become prin- 
cipal of Freedom Hill Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. After teach- 
ing one year in Prince William County, 
he came to Fairfax County where he 
has taught in the Vienna and Forest- 
ville Elementary schools. For the past 
two years he was principal of the Clif- 
ton Elementary School. Mr. Arritt grad- 
uated from Covington High School and 
received his BA degree from Lynchburg 
College in 1950, earning his M.Ed. 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1956. 

Mrs. Mildred C. Bennett has be- 
come a new principal in Roanoke, head- 
ing the Monterey Elementary School. 
Since 1948 she has taught at Oakland 
School. Before coming to Roanoke, Mrs. 
Bennett taught in Pulaski. She holds 
degrees from Radford College and Vir- 


ginia Polytechnic Institute. 





Frank Clemons 


Clarence B. Brooks 


Clarence B. Brooks is the new 
principal at Glen Forest Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. For the past 























s x years he has been a classroom teach- 
cr and a visiting teacher in the Fairfax 
County schools. Before coming to Vir- 
.inia, he taught in Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, for three years and for 
_ similar period he was principal of 
| owndesville School in South Carolina. 
‘le has also served in the Army Air 
Force. Mr. Brooks has an AB degree 
rom Erskine College and a Master's 
‘rom Furman University. He has also 
done additional graduate work at the 
University of Virginia and George 
Washington University. 

Frank M. Clemons becomes the 
first principal of the new Great Bridge 
Elementary School which opened in 
Norfolk County this September. This 
new school with its exterior corridors 
is the first of its type to be constructed 
in the Tidewater area. It contains four 
sections consisting of six classrooms 
each, grouped around a central court, 
with its exterior corridors sheltered by 
an extension of the roof. It is located 
on a 15-acre site adjacent to the Nor- 
folk County School Administration 
Building in Great Bridge. 

Mr. Clemons joined the Norfolk 
County teaching staff in 1951 as an 
instructor in industrial arts at Church- 
land High School, becoming assistant 
principal of this school, and later ad- 
vancing to the principalship of Great 
Bridge Junior High School. Prior to 
this he taught at Millerburg Military 
Institute in Kentucky and at Baxter 
Seminary in Tennessee. Mr. Clemons 
was with the U. S. Marine Corps during 
World War II. He earned his BS de- 
gree from Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and holds two Master’s degrees, 
earning his first at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and his second 
MA at George Peabody College. 






Carroll E. Conner Mildred D. Deavers 


Carroll E. Conner has assumed 
the principalship of Clifton Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Born in 
Manassas, he received his AB degree 
from’ Bridgewater College. After two 
years of army service, including an 
extensive tour of duty in Europe, he 
taught for one year in Prince William 
County and for six years in the ele- 
mentary schools of Fairfax County. He 
is currently working toward a Master's 
legree in Elementary Education. 

Mildred D. Deavers, a native and 
lifelong resident of Fairfax County, has 
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HOUSEWIVES AS HELPERS 


DETROIT, MICH.—In this city and 
also Chicago, Ill., college-trained house- 
wives will be hired to correct students’ 
English composition papers. This new 
system, known as the “Rutgers Plan”, 
will permit the teacher to assign nu- 
merous compositions . . . but will spare 
his eyesight and time for other equally 
important duties. The teacher will 
correct every fourth paper. 


. . * * 


AUTOMATIC PROMOTION DECLINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education reports that most 
schools now promote children “only 
if their academic achievement justifies 
it”. During the thirties a greater per- 
centage of pupils were moved forward 
to keep them with their age group, 
but a recent survey shows that less than 
1% of urban school systems “promote 
solely on the basis of group progress”. 
Nearly 11% give “major consideration 
to keeping the child in his own age 
group”. The remainder use academic 
achievement as the major — or only 

factor. 


* * * * 


EDUCATION IN DEEP WATER? 





NEW LONDON, CONN.,—When 
our Navy’s Polaris missile-firing sub- 
marine U.S.S. George Washington goes 
on sea patrol this autumn it will be- 
come an underwater classroom. Inter- 
ested crew members will take a Harvard 
University extension course . . . through 
filmed lectures and assigned reading. 
Upon returning home, they'll round out 
the course with classroom instruction 
— then take an examination which, if 
passed, will give them the equivalent 
of two semester hours of college credit. 
Interestingly enough, it was the crew- 
men’s idea! 


* . * 7 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 

















Z 
TV TO TEACH TEACHERS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—Science 
and English teachers are to attend 
half-hour television workshop sessions 
concerning better teaching techniques 
before leaving school for the day. Dis- 
cussion periods will follow. 





x * * * 


UNCLE SAM: EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. — Hundreds of 
thousands of educational 
pamphlets, folders, book- 
lets — even series of 
books — are available 
from our Government 
Printing Office. Covering 
nearly any topic imagin- 
able, these excellent publications range 
from a few cents each upwards in cost. 
Approximately twice a month an ex- 
tensive mail order list is published; and 
you may receive this list free of charge 
by sending your name to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 





THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 

. . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available .. . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mor. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. | 
C) Send... .sets free | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
| 


C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


EE Ee ee ee | 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





































Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 





For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go | 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- | 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of fa- | 
mous Mason Candy. At no extra charge | 
each package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6673% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 




















Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


f-—-—---- Tr -nrn--- 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. { | 
| Name 
| Age if under 21_ | 
| Address____ | 
| Organization ___ 7 
| Phone i 
| City State | 
a me EIN ideal 












been appointed principal of the Brad- 
dock Elementary School in Fairfax 
County. For the past four years she 
has been a helping teacher in Reading, 
and prior to that a classroom teacher, 
having served for 18 years in the Fair- 
fax County schools. Miss Deavers has 
a Bachelor of Science degree from Mad- 
ison College and a Master of Arts de- 
gree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Andrew W. Foley, Jr. Elsie Hayes 

Andrew William Foley, Jr. has 
become principal of the new Leesville 
Road Elementary School in Campbell 
County, a 14-room campus type build- 
ing with construction completed for the 
1960-61 session. Mr. Foley began his 
teaching career in Martinsville at the 
Joseph Martin Elementary School in 
1951, becoming principal-teacher at 
North Martinsville Elementary School 
in 1953. Two years later he moved 
to Martinsville High School as a teach- 
er and became attendance director in 
1957. He graduated from Hopewell 
High School and received his AB de 
gree from Lynchburg College, earning 
his Master of Education degree from 
the University of Virginia. 


Elsie B. Hayes comes to Fairfax 
County as principal of Franklin-Sher- 
man Elementary School. She has had 
experience as a teacher and principal 
in all elementary grades and served as 
a supervisor in Montgomery County, 
Tennessee, Fayette County, Kentucky, 
and Fort Campbell, Kentucky. She has 
also taught supervision and education 
courses during summer terms at the 
University of Kentucky, New York 
University, Morehead State College, 
Kentucky, the University of Miami, 
and Florence State College, Alabama. 
Miss Hayes has a BS degree from Aus- 
tin Peay State College, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, and earned her MA degree from 
Peabody College in Nashville, Tenn. 
She has also done graduate work at 
the University of Tennessee and the 
University of Kentucky. She has been 
active in professional organizations and 
is currently serving a three-year term 
on the Publications Committee for the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 
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John Jenkins, Jr. 


John Jenkins, Jr. has become 
principal of Jamison Elementary Schoo! 
in Roanoke. He formerly taught science 
at Jefferson High School in this city. 
Before going to Jefferson, he taught at 
Monroe Junior High School for two 
years. Mr. Jenkins is a graduate of 
Madison College and has a Master’s 
degree from the University of Virginia. 

Marcia Larson heads the new 
Fishburn Park Elementary School in 
Roanoke. She has been teacher-princi- 
pal at Tinker Creek School since 1947. 
For nine years Miss Larson was at 
Wasena School. Before coming to Roa- 
noke, she taught for seven years in 
Ohio and Roanoke County. Miss Lar- 
son is a graduate of Knox College and 
has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Marcia Larson 





R. K. McKeel, Jr. Arthur R. Mitchell 
R. K. McKeel, Jr. is the new prin- 


cipal of Altavista Elementary School in 
Campbell County with 950 pupils and 
35 teachers. He was formerly assistant 
principal and guidance counselor at 
Gretna High School. He has also served 
as coach at Brosville High School 
and Spring Garden High School. Mr. 
McKeel has a BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and received his 
MA from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and has done additional grad- 
uate work. 

Arthur R. Mitchell has become 
principal of Chesterbrook School in Fair- 
fax County. He has taught in Arlington 
County for the past six years, having 
served as head teacher at Woodlawn 
School for the last four years. Before 
coming to Virginia, he owned and op- 
erated a private school in Miami, Flori- 
da for two years and taught for one 
year in Montgomery County, Mary- 





















| nd. He has attended the University 
Miami and the University of Ne- 

\ada, receiving his BA and MA degrees 

{rom George Washington University. 


Charles L. Newcomb Mrs. Mary R. Rice 


Charles Landon Newcomb has 
been appointed principal of the McHarg 
Elementary School in his native city of 
Radford. A graduate of Radford High 
School, he received his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from VPI in 1958 and 
was awarded his Master’s degree there 
in August, 1960. He previously was 
assistant principal at Radford High 
School and he had served as head of the 
department of science at Dublin High 
School. Mr. Newcomb is a deacon and 
chairman of the Pulpit Committee at 
Belspring Baptist Church and active in 
the Radford Kiwanis Club. 

Mrs. Mary Reed Rice has become 
a teaching principal at Tinker Ele- 
mentary School in Roanoke. She taught 
English and History in high school be- 
fore coming to West End School to 
teach the third and fourth grades. Mrs. 
Rice is a graduate of Bridgewater Col- 
lege and Bethany Seminary. 
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Aubrey Vaughan Mrs. Sadie C. Wade 


Aubrey R. Vaughan succeeds Eu- 
gene Peyton as principal of South View 
Elementary School in Roanoke County. 
Mr. Peyton goes to Charlotte County 
as Director of Instruction for that di- 
vision. 

Mr. Vaughan was transferred to 
South View from the principalship of 
William Byrd Junior High School 
Vinton. He has also been a teacher 
and coach at William Byrd High 
School. 


He holds the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Memphis State College. 

He served as Recreation Director for 
the Town of Vinton for three years and 
is on the Board of Directors for the 
Vinton First Aid Crew. 


Mrs. Sadie C. Wade has moved 
to the principalship of Raleigh Court 
Elementary School in Roanoke. She 
had served as principal of the Jamison 
School in that city since 1949, having 
entered the Roanoke City school sys- 
tem as a teacher in 1938. Mrs. Wade 
graduated from Radford College and 
she has done graduate work at VPI. 


“An Apple for the 
Teacher”’ 


Placed on the desk of 
every teacher in Suffolk 
and Nansemond County 
on the first day of school 
was an apple with the 
perky little message from 
the Education Committee 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The message read: An 
““APPLE FOR THE TEACH- 
ER" is our way of ex- 
tending hearty greetings 
to you at the beginning 
of the 1960-61 school 
season, and wishing you 
every happiness and 
success in the important 
work you are doing. We 
want to assist you in 
any way we can to 
maintain. and improve 
the educational program 
in our community. Please 
call on us! 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

Suffolk and Nansemond 
County 





T E A CHER S 
LL 

| LOAN 

YOU 


e 7 “sgo00” 
IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 
GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 

EVERYBODY AT -ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail .. . 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 

cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 

us the coupon TODAY! As soon 

as we receive it, we’ll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 
want right away. 


Postal’ 
beeen 


teu ht oO 


/ POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. (29-V 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. i29-v 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 


if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 
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In Memoriam 
Their works live on in the lives of others 


Mrs. Frieda S. Bertram, Alexandria 
—Mrs. Bertram died on September 12, 
1960. Resolutions on her passing by 
the Alexandria Education Association 
state in part: “She knew how to arouse 
in children an eagerness for learning. 
She conveyed to them a feeling of pur- 
posefulness . . . Enthusiastic children 
were testimonials of her great success 
as a teacher. . . . Her high ideals will 
long remain with those whom she 
taught and those with whom she 
worked.” 

William Alfred Compton, Floyd 
County—Mr. Compton served as clerk 
for the Floyd County School Board for 
38 years. He died suddenly at his home 
on September 13. He was active in his 
church, as well as in fraternal and civic 
organizations. 

Verna E. Hull, Goochland County— 
Miss Hull, principal of Cardwell Ele- 
mentary School in Goochland County 
for 26 years, died at her home in Rich- 
mond on August 13, 1960. She had 
served the schools in Goochland Coun- 
ty for 39 years and had taught for two 
years in Orange County. “Her work 
lives on in the lives of the many peo- 
ple who knew her” is the tribute of a 
colleague. 


Mrs. Susie Johnson, Accomac—Mrs. 
Johnson, a retired teacher, died on Au- 
gust 29, 1960. She had taught in Ac- 
comack County for almost half a cen- 
tury. After her retirement, she con- 
tinued active in many organizations, in- 
cluding the APVA, DAR, UDC, and 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Historical 
Society. She was responsible for the 
restoration of the Debtor’s Prison at 
Accomac. An editorial in the Peninsula 
Enterprise states, “Visitors and new- 
comers were fascinated by her enter- 
taining anecdotes and her fund of in- 
formation about the Eastern Shore. . . 
There can never be another Miss Susie. 
She was unique.” 


William Herman Kilian, King 
George-Stafford—Mr. Kilian, a member 
of the Stafford County School Board, 
was stricken with a heart attack and 
died during services in the Methodist 
Church of Fredericksburg on August 
14, 1960. “Mr. Kilian was one of the 
most dedicated and efficient school 
board members that it has been my 
pleasure and inspiration to have worked 
with over these 35 years,” states Su- 
perintendent T. Benton Gayle. 

Mrs. Martha Jarman Knobloch, 
Fincastle—Mrs. Knobloch, affectionately 
known as “Miss Minnie,” died at her 
home in Fincastle on September 10, 
1960, in her 89th year. For nearly 
forty years she was a teacher in Char- 


lottesville and Albemarle County schools. 
She was also active in educational, civic, 
and religious organizations. She is the 
mother of Fred F. Knobloch, principal 
of Jackson Memorial Elementary School 
at Austinville. Mrs. Knobloch was de- 
scended from Colonel Joshua Fry and 
Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
and Dr. Joseph L. Jarman, president of 
Longwood College for many years, was 
her first cousin. 


Virginia Leighton, Roanoke—Mis: 
Leighton died on September 4, 1960. 
She had been a teacher of the fifth 
grade at Wasena Elementary School, 
Roanoke, where she had taught since 
1928. She began her teaching career 
in Roanoke County in 1919. Miss 
Leighton attended Radford College for 
two years and received her degree from 
Roanoke College in 1952. 


Ellen G. Metzger, Leesburg—Miss 
Metzger, “long recognized as one of 
Loudoun County’s best known and 
most outstanding school teachers,” died 
on August 31, 1960, at the age of 92. 
Miss Metzger retired in 1930 after 37 
years as a career teacher. Her last 20 
years of teaching was at Leesburg High 
School. She had also taught at Cool 
Spring and other places throughout the 
country, including a long stay in Texas, 
before returning to teach in her native 
Leesburg, Virginia. 
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Games 
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Arithmetic Aids 


100 Years of Creating 


for the Advancement of 


Knowledge and Entertainment 


On its 100th Anniversary, the Milton Bradley Company looks back with pleasure and 
satisfaction on the contribution it has made to the education of the child in our country. With 
its products, it has taught children that they can have fun while learning. During this century 
of service, the company has supplied our nation’s schools with many different types of edu- 
cational aids in the form of: 


Nursery and Kindergarten Materials 


School Furniture 
Reading Aids 


New York 


Chicago 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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Albert Benjamin Camper, Roa- 
noke—Mr. Camper, director of instruc- 
tion for Roanoke City Schools for the 
past 14 years, died on September 22, 
1960. A native of Roanoke, he gradu- 
ated from Jefferson High School and 
Roanoke College, receiving his Mas- 
ter’s degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. He had taught at 
Highland Park Elementary School and 
Lee Junior High School where he had 
also served as principal. In his last posi- 
tion, he was responsible for the day-by- 
day program of instruction for more 
than 18,000 children in Roanoke, in- 
volving many activities, and recently he 
helped to administer experiments with 
teaching machines and programed learn- 
ing in the Roanoke city schools. He 
was also active in church and civic 
affairs. Superintendent Rushton said 
of his passing, “Mr. Camper’s death is 
a grave loss to the city of Roanoke, 
especially to its school children, as well 
as to us who worked with him in the 
school system. He was by nature a 
scholar and by conviction an uncom- 
promising advocate of public education 
for all. ow 





Robert Ellis McDermott, Amherst 
ounty—Mr. McDermott, principal of 
emperance School in Amherst County 
or 15 years, died in his home city of 
“Lynchburg on May 13, 1960. He had 
lso served an additional 17% years in 
he schools of Asheville, N. C., and in 
Virginia at Campbell County, Victoria, 
nd Gretna, retiring in 1959 due to-a 
eart condition. “Mr. Mack” as he was 
alled by his students was “truly an 
ducator, a thinker, and one who was 
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deeply concerned with the intellectual 
molding and character building of the 
students with whom he worked,” ac- 
cording to his colleagues. 


Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Charlottes- 
ville—The professor who founded the 
McGuffey Reading Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Dr. Ullin Whitney 
Leavell, died at the University Hospital 
on September 22, 1960. A pioneer in 
the field of remedial reading, Dr. Leav- 
ell came to the University of Virginia 
in 1946 where he set up a reading 
clinic which he named for William 
Holmes McGuffey, a University of Vir- 
ginia professor in the mid-19th century. 
He resigned as head of the clinic last 











year but had continued to teach. Dr. 
Leavell edited the Golden Rule Series 
of readers, patterned after McGuffey’s 
textbooks with a moral lesson in each 
reading episode. After graduating from 
the University of Mississippi in his na- 
tive state, he taught in China and at 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers in Nashville, Tenn. 


Noel H. Moody, Augusta County— 
Mr. Moody, principal of Beverly Manor 
School for the past 21 years, died May 
1, 1960. He had served as principal in 
Augusta County for 34 years and 
taught in Hanover County for two 
years. Mr. Moody was active in Pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 





The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 


to receive your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 
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VEA President Martha A. Anthony was 
honored by her own Martinsville Education 
Association with a reception on September 26 
at which she was presented with a gift of 
luggage, appropriate for her travels through- 
out Virginia during her incumbency as State 
president. Making the presentation to Miss 
Anthony is Superintendent M. Lester Carper, 
with Emmett Shufflebarger, president of the 
Martinsville Education Association, assisting. 





Madison County honored the retired teach- 
ers shown above, from left, Mrs. Pauline M. 
Bowman, former teacher of first and second 
grades; Claude L. Yowell, retired general 
supervisor; and Annie Kipps, retiring first 
grade teacher. 
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Danville Pays Tribute to 
Former School Board 


Chairman 


In a resolution passed by the Dan- 
ville Education Association on October 3, 
1960, appreciation was expressed for the 
contributions of Robert P. McCon- 
nell, chairman of the Danville School 
Board from June 1950 to July 1958, to 
the educational life of the city. The 
resolution stated in part: “A man of 
vision and of enterprise, Mr. McCon- 
nell worked diligently to learn of suc- 
cessful methods used elsewhere in order 
that Danville might profit by them and 
move ahead in the realm of education. 

“His interest enveloped both teachers 
and students. Always mindful of the 
‘Good Teacher,’ he wanted excellence 
rewarded wherever it was demonstrated. 
For the pupil, he worked to provide 
adequate facilities for the proper in- 
struction of every boy and girl. 

“The Danville Education Association 
is grateful for the leadership and in- 
fluence of a man of such high integrity 
and sincerity as Robert P. McConnell.” 

Ethel M. Dodson, VEA Reporter 


Isle of Wight Gives Teaching 
Scholarships 


The Isle of Wight County Education 
Association established a scholarship 
three years ago to be awarded to an 
outstanding student planning to enter 
the teaching profession. In the amount 
of $100, the scholarship is awarded in 
the freshman year at a teacher-training 
institute to an Isle of Wight County 
high school graduate ranking in the 
upper half of his class. 

These scholarships have been award- 
ed to Doris Clarke, graduate of Smith- 
field High School, now a junior at 
Madison College; to Joanna Young, 
Windsor High School graduate, now 
in her sophomore year at Longwood 
College; and to Carol Nurney, Smith- 
field High School graduate, who en- 
tered Longwood College this fall. 

Maude R. Cox, VEA Reporter 





Waynesboro Discusses 
“‘Improvement of Instruction 
A Challenge or a Chore?” 


Waynesboro teachers were challenge | 
to re-examine their goals and to r- 
evaluate their instructional methods by 
Virginia E. Lewis, director of Profe:- 
sional Services for the VEA, at ther 
pre-school conference. She advise | 
teachers to keep up with new develo; - 
ments in education through in-servic: 
training and by learning technologic: | 
devices for instruction in an attempt to 
compete with changing techniques in 
this age of science. 

Miss Lewis suggested that each 
teacher afhliate with at least one of the 
11 departments and 23 sections, based 
on school positions and subject matter 
areas, of the VEA and make use of the 
many services that are offered by the 
VEA to assist teachers in improving 
their instructional programs. She point- 
ed out that students will feel increas- 
ing responsibilities as greater demands 
are being made upon each generation— 
within the nation, and between na- 
tions, as world standards change. She 
suggested that industry and schools 
should continue to meet together in 
conferences, such as has been the cus- 
tom in the VEA instructional insti- 
tutes, that practical goals might be 
planned together for the guidance of 
students. Miss Lewis concluded that 
“What the teacher does in the class- 
room determines the ‘way of life’ in any 
nation. Therefore, you as teachers hold 
the key to our survival as you cross 
the threshold of the 1960-61 school 
year. Not only is the improvement of 
instruction a challenge, but it is an 
absolute necessity!” 

Mrs. George Garrett, president of the 
Waynesboro Education Association, in- 
troduced the speakers, Miss Lewis and 
Dr. Robert Hock, minister of the Grace 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Hock spoke on 
the teacher’s role in training children 
in “the way in which they should go.” 
He further commented on the oppor- 
tunities for unlimited influence in her 
challenging role of “parent-teacher.” 
Mrs. Margaret T. Jesser, VEA Reporter 


Carroll County Elects Officers 


Emmett F. Gardner, vocational agri 
culture teacher at Woodlawn High 
School, was elected president of Carrol! 


County Education Association at its 


meeting on September 16 at Fanc 
Gap Elementary School. M. O. Mar 
shall, principal of Hillsville Elementar: 
School, is the new vice-president, anc 
Mrs. Lillian P. Cooley, business teach 
er at Hillsville High School, is the sec 
retary, with Mrs. Mary R. Welch o! 
Coal Creek High School serving a: 
treasurer. 
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by A. Gordon Brooks, director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of 
Education. The general meeting then 
continued from the morning session, 
with President J. W. Harville, presid- 
ing. “Taking to the hills” for this re- 
freshing meeting was made possible by 
summer weather. 


Betty J. Sherry, VEA Reporter 


Page Meeting in the Sky 


Members of Page County Education 
sociation had an unique meeting on 
\.gust 30, going from a brief session 

Luray High School, aboard school 

ses to Skyland. Upon arrival at this 
col and picturesque resort on Skyline 
rive, box lunches were served. After- 
yards, an informative talk was given 





National Retirement Meet—T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
VEA, attended the 38th annual convention of the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement at Phoenix, Arizona, October 5-8, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He is one of six educators appointed by the National Education Association 
to this committee to give the “teacher” point of view on retirement. Mr. Turner is 
serving the first year of a second three-year term on the committee. Expenses of 
teacher members of the committee are paid by the National Education Association. 
The other seven members of the executive committee are retirement administrators. 
Members of the NCTR executive committee shown at the Phoenix meeting above are: 
Front row, from left, Vivian Powell, Michigan; Helen Hogan, Connecticut; Evelyn 
Sholund, Illinois, Chairman; Hoyte R. Pyle, Arkansas, Chairman-Elect; Martha L. 
Ware, NEA Staff; and Viola L. Surowiec, Connecticut. Back row, from left, New- 
ell Waters, NEA Staff; T. Preston Turner, Virginia; Theron H. Hodges, Tennes 
see; James T. Holcombe, New Jersey; Tatum W. Gressette, South Carolina; and 
Phillip Wagner, Maryland. 

The Phoenix convention at Camelback Inn had its largest attendance in the 
Council’s history, evidence of the growing interest in improvement of retirement 
systems for teachers and public employees. Main topics discussed during the three 
day program included “Fringe Benefits and Their Place in a Retirement System,” 
‘Federal Legislation and Social Security,” “Research in the Field of Teacher 
Retirement,” “Principles and Objectives of Reciprocity,” “What's Interesting Back 
Home About Retirement,” “Investments for Public Pension Funds,” and “Ad- 
ministrative Duties and Responsibilities for Investments.” 

Mr. Turner participated on the convention program as a panel member dis- 
cussing “Principles and Objectives of Reciprocity.” During the session on “What's 
Interesting Back Home,” he reported on the outstanding improvements to the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System by the 1960 General Assembly, these 
mprovements totaling fifteen million dollars for the biennium 1960-62. 


NCTR Executive Committee 
to Meet at Williamsburg 
At the request of the Executive Committee of the National Council on Teach- 
er Retirement, Mr. Turner has arranged for the committee to meet at the Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia, April 20-22, 1961. Here the program 
for the 1961 NCTR convention, to be held in Washington, D. C., will be planned. 
The NEA, working through the NCTR which is the only affiliate with 
ouncil status, has given great help in improving retirement systems for teachers. 
Main objectives of the Council are to safeguard and strengthen retirement issues 
of teachers and to broadcast information on current trends and legislation in the 
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Dinwiddie Plans for Civil 
War Centennial 


At the Dinwiddie County Education 
Association meeting on September 1, 
T. J. Harrison, historian for the Peters- 
burg Military Park, spoke briefly on the 
coming Civil War Centennial and the 
part Dinwiddie played in this conflict. 
Following his presentation, Ivan Butter- 
worth, principal of Dinwiddie High 
School and chairman of the Dinwiddie 
County Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, discussed “In What Ways 
Can the Centennial be Brought into 
our Schools and Classrooms?” 

President M. R. Atkinson presided 
at the meeting and announced DEA 
committees for 1960-61. New teachers 
were welcomed by Superintendent W. 
A. Scarborough. 

Ivan Butterworth, VEA Reporter 





Virginians attending the Classroom Teach- 
ers national conference in Hawaii following 
the NEA Convention this summer included, 
front row, Dorothy Herron, president, VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; with 
Lina Sartor, DCT, Southeast Regional Director; 
and Buena Stahiberg, DCT president, NEA. 
Back row, Wayne Everett, past treasurer, 
Norfolk Education Association; and Mrs. 
Margaret Everett, State Chairman, Hilda 
Maehling Fund, Norfolk. 





MADISON County officers get together with 
the superintendent of schools. In center above 
is Joyce Kipps, president of the Madison 
County Education Association and a teacher 
at Criglersville; at left is Mrs. Jane Volchan- 
sky, librarian and secretary of the associa- 
tion; at right is Mary Belle Smith, program 
chairman and a high school teacher of Eng- 
lish and History. They are backed up by 
Superintendent William H. Wetsel. Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA executive secretary, spoke 
at the banquet of the Madison County Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Scenes from Appomattox County Education Association spring banquet at the Steak House. 
Top picture shows VEA President Martha A. Anthony of Martinsville speaking to the group on 
the work of their State professional organization. An overall view of those attending the 
Appomattox dinner is shown in the bottom picture. Program for the event centered around the 
theme, “‘A United Profession Enhances Quality Education." 









NOBLE’S 
HANDWRITING 


NOBLE 
for Everyday Use & NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


67 Irving Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 


GRADES 1 to 8 
Teacher’s Manual 









Noble’s HANDWRITING MADE EASY $2.50 
A teacher completing this course may apply for 
a Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS 15¢ 
By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MAN- 
UALS and many other correlated handwriting 
aids and Teacher Helps available. 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupil’s papers with ‘ 
rubber stamps. F mm 
COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and 


further information sent upon request to be 
] School Principals. 
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Roanoke County Principals 
Experience In-Service 
Growth in a New 
Environment 


When professional people assemb!): 
themselves to work, to dine, and 1) 
fellowship in an informal setting, a 
auspicious beginning for the school yer 
may be expected. It was with the pu - 
pose of planning the year’s work th:t 
the idea of a summer conference fcr 
the principals of the Roanoke Count y 
Schools was projected. A meeting away 
from the division was a new ventur, 
offering an opportunity for reflection 
and good thinking. After a careful sur- 
vey of suitable places, it was decided to 
convene at Tapoco Lodge in Tapoco, 
North Carolina. Located 60 miles south- 
east of Knoxville, Tennessee, in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, Tapoco Lodge 
was an ideal scenic spot for this con- 
ference, scheduled for August 7-11. 

The 31 participants, 2 secretaries, 
and 12 visitors, including the staff of 
Superintendent Herman L. Horn, as 
sembled on Sunday night for the open- 
ing vesper services. By advance plan- 
ning, five panel groups were ready for 
action at the first morning session. Top- 
ics discussed included “Studying Ef- 
fective Procedure in Teacher Evalua 
tion,” “Planning a Program of In-Serv- 
ice Growth,” “Using Test Data in the 
Improvement of Instruction,” “Helping 
Teachers through Supervision,” and 
“Fostering Desirable Public Relations.” 

For gaining perspective on the task 
of education, the Tapoco experience is 
recommended—and already a committee 
has been assigned to arrange a similar 
summer conference for 1961. 

by Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg 

Supervisor, Roanoke County Schools 


Mecklenburg Greets 
New Teachers 


Superintendent A. B. Haga presented 
19 new teachers to the Preschool Con 
ference of the Mecklenburg County 
Schools at Bluestone High School on 
September 1. Mr. Haga proposed for 
all teachers during 1960-61 united 
dedication to the improvement of in 
struction. W. E. Moore, principal of the 
host school, welcomed the group and 
E. A. Payne, director of instruction, 
discussed plans for curriculum improve- 
ment. 

During the afternoon, the Mecklen- 
burg Education Association met, with 
President R. B. Carter presiding. Mrs. 
Virginia Watkins was elected secretary 
for the unexpired term of Mrs. Grey 
Puryear. Benefits of membership in pro- 
fessional organizations were presented 


by Mrs. Mildred Williams. 
Hilda Collins, VEA Reporter 
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Art Conference Stresses 


Creativity 
I've been made to feel like a hu- 
mon being . . . and that counts for 


sy wething, doesn’t it?” This statement 
b. one of the teachers attending the 
fi.e-day workshop for art teachers of 
\ rginia impressed a beginning teacher 
and seemed to summarize the second 
anual Art Conference held July 18-22 
ait Richmond Professional Institute. 
Sponsored by the State Department of 
}ducation, the program was directed 
by Baylor Nichols, assistant supervisor 
of Art. 

A luncheon and architectural sym- 
posium conducted by Richmond mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, including a film “Architecture 
LUISA,” followed by a tour of historical 
buildings and contemporary private 
homes, provided an interesting begin- 
ning. Two contemporary homes visited 
were those of Irving Roberts and Baylor 
Nichols, both designed by Richmond 
architect, Frederick Hyland. 

Miss Sara Joyner, former Art super- 
visor for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, presented research on creativity, 
keynoting her message to the subject, 
“How Do We Explain It?” She dis- 
cussed conditions set up by industry to 
stimulate creativity—good to a point of 
solution, where creative processes are 
halted. Individual creativity, however, 
continues and is felt by the artist as a 
direct expression of himself, rather than 
molded by group effort. Creativity stems 
from a need to express an answer to a 
feeling or a problem, Miss Joyner 
stated. 

Practical work consisted of classes in 
graphics, oil painting and three-dimen- 
sional design, with Otis Huband, Jr., 
Theresa Pollak, and Jewett Campbell 
as instructors. 

Participants visited the Art Depart- 
ment of the Richmond City schools, 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, and 
painting and sculpting studios. They 
also saw slides by Jewett Campbell and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bevilagua, and 
some new films by J. E. Oglesby, super- 
visor of Film Production, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Folk dancing and 
ballad singing provided evening relaxa- 
tion. 

All agreed that the opportunity to 
create their own art in the workshops 
was most rewarding; and concerning 
future art conferences, they were in 
agreement with the statement of a Roa- 
noke teacher: “Keep the personal en- 
richment of participation in art classes 
rather than mere demonstration—we 
repleted teachers need it.” 

Virginia Schaaf 

Beginning Teacher 

Douglas Freeman High School 
Henrico County 
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PROGRESS IN IMPROVEMENT 


Throughout the fifty years of growth of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING there has been gradual change and improve- 
ment, using solid, tested procedures and avoiding sensational or radical de- 
vices. Its great strength as a teaching instrument lies in the small details of 
refinement that make it a teaching instrument that is as accurate and de- 
pendable as a fine watch. It will stand up under the scrutiny of the most 
critical examination from the points of view of business and teaching. 


21st Edition 











20th Century 


~ BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 





| By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


PROGRESS IN POPULARITY 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is used in more 
schools than all competing books combined and is continuing to grow in 
popularity. It is adopted in all states having adoptions in the subject and is 
also being used in thousands of individual public high schools and church 
schools. In fact, 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is now used in over twenty thousand schools. 











| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 





What makes 
a heart beat? 


The B/P Health-Action Series 


Be ratisete 
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Virginian Writes New Book 


The Little Fiddler of Laurel Cove, by 
L. F. Addington. Published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Illustrated. 159 pages. $2.95 


L. F. Addington, principal of J. J. Kelly 
High School in Wise County, and author 
of many children’s stories, has written a 
delightful and gripping story for young 
readers in his new book entitled “The 
Little Fiddler of Laurel Cove.” In a rural 
mountain setting, with a pioneer-like life 
that is fast disappearing from the Ameri- 
can scene, it tells the struggles of thirteen- 
year-old Rod and his twelve-year-old sister, 
Honey, to get a high school education and 
study music. On the last day at Laurel 
Cove School, with the teacher, Miss Lou- 
ella Dean, retiring, Bob and Honey were 
concerned that farm needs left not a cent 
for a “store-bought gift” for their beloved 
teacher. Acting on Grandpa’s suggestion 
of a gift that nobody could see or touch, 
coming from the giver’s heart, Rod carried 
the family fiddle to school and while he 
played, Honey sang for the class. After all 
had gone, except these two, Miss Louella 
told Rod he played so well he should be- 
come a violinist and Honey should have 
her voice trained. The children protested 
that more school was impossible and they 
did not even have a gift to bring her, but 
did want her to know of their love. The 
understanding teacher urged them to find 
a way to go to high school and to study 
music, remembering always “Don’t get dis- 
couraged. Never give up.” Beginning with 
the violin, determination, hard work and 
faith made dreams come true. 

The author says about his story, “The 
Little Fiddler of Laurel Cove grew out of 
the struggles I experienced; it is my hope 
that* young readers who also may be 
struggling to get some place may read this 
and ‘never give up.’ ” 


Mathematics, First Course—Mathemat- 
ies, Second Course, by John A. Brown, 
Bona Lunn Gordey, Dorothy Sward, and 
John R. Mayor. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J. First Course, $3.40; 
Second Course, $3.64. 


Mathematics, First Course is a basic 
text for the seventh grade, stressing the 
meaning and structure of mathematics. 
This first book in a two-book series intro- 
duces the student to number systems other 
than our own to stimulate greater interest 
and provide better understanding. Follow- 
ing this the student studies processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

Mathematics, Second Course, for the 
eighth grade develops the basic ideas and 
operation of arithmetic and places empha- 
sis on decimal and non-decimal numera- 
tion, algebra, formulas, coordinate geom- 
etry, and probability. 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Junior English in Action, by J. C. 
Tressler, Henry I. Christ, Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine, and Muriel M. Paige. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. Book 
1 and Teacher’s Edition, $3.48 each; Book 
2 and Teacher's Edition, $3.48 each; Book 
3 and Teacher's Edition, $3.60 each. 

For grades 7 to 9, the Seventh Edition 
of Junior English in Action retains time- 
tested materials and includes new features 
for today’s teaching needs, with added 
emphasis on correct, effective writing, on 
studying, on reading, and on listening. 
The series gives more intensive discussion 
of the mass media—radio, motion pictures, 
television, mewspapers, and magazines. 
Junior English in Action invites boys and 
girls to discover, observe, and enjoy the 
world around them. With each course 
divided into two parts—Language Activities 
and the Handbook of Grammar and Usage 
—drill, testing, and self-help are provided. 
The new format uses effectively koda- 
chromes, new cartoons and drawings. The 
Teacher's Manuals provide syllabi for both 
slow and normal classes, with further sug- 
gestions for activities with their gifted 
pupils. 


The Neighbors 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Offs 
Co,yrig, 1953, by 
News Syndicate Co, Inc. 















Two New Films Available 
I Want to Go to School—tThis e -- 


cellent production won Cannes’ Filia 
Festival Award this year. “I Want ‘0 
Go to School” graphically shows the 
varied and rich experiences British ch |- 
dren receive in the primary schools. It 
provides a basis for interesting cori- 
parisons between American education 
and education in Great Britain. 
Yours in Good Health—This filin 
interestingly portrays health education 
in several foreign countries. Developed 
by the NEA with the cooperation of 
UNESCO. 20 minutes. 

Both films, new to this country, of 
school life around the world, are avail- 
able on loan; the only cost is the re- 
turn postage. Send your request, 
with date desired, to Miss Sadie 
Perry, Assistant Film Director, 
Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia—or telephone 
Milton 8-1616. 


By George Clark 











wi? ‘ 1-19 


“Your bus has to wait for that light. You'll have time to finish your 
milk and your homework.” 


Courtesy of George Clark and the Chicago-Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Ine, 
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; 9's News To. Us 


hese are announcements by the manu- 
fac uwrers of new products which we be- 
lie.e will be of interest to educators. This 
lisi ng should not be construed as a rec- 
om nendation by the editor. If unable to 
fin! these products in your locality, your 
re uest to the magazine for further in- 
formation will be forwarded to the manu- 
fac turer. 
Webster Electric Company introduces 
a complete tape teaching laboratory. It 
consists of a monitor panel, a power panel, 
a program panel, tape recorders, micro- 
phones and headsets. It can teach up to 
nine different lessons at the same time and 
can teach from 6 to 54 or more students 
during any period. All components of the 
laboratory are compatible in sound, size, 
color and method of installation, because 
they are all engineered by Webster per- 
sonnel and manufacturing facilities. The 
“nackage” allows three different methods 
of teaching—the student may select his 
own teaching program; the instructor may 
select for the student; or the student may 
“teach himself.” The company’s existing 
network of authorized service stations are 
within the immediate beck and call of any 
school employing the system. The same 
system can be used for paging or music 
distribution. Instructors can test students 
by recording their oral work on tape. Ma- 
jor components are designed for installa- 
tion in standard EIA equipment racks or 
in custom cabinets. (Webster Electric Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin) 
Instructional Material Centers which 
are movable from room to room were 
made under the direction of Dr. Roy 
Edelfelt, Director of the Instruction Ma- 
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terial Center of the College of Education 
at Michigan State University. The equip- 
ment has been examined and evaluated 
under actual field conditions. There are 
several models of the IMC units which can 
be easily adapted to display most types of 
instructional materials. With the use of 
the pegboard wire hangers, the IMC unit 
can act as a complete supply and storage 
cabinet for shears, crayons, water colors, 
instruction booklets, etc. The center has 
its own storage space behind the display 


























area. The units are made of Select, Hard, 
White Maple, finished in a light Tapioca 
Tan finish, trimmed with matching plas- 
tic moulding. The shelves are finished in 
Coral-Shrimp. The units are equipped 
with four large ballbearing casters, two 
of which are provided with brakes. 10 
brass anti-tilt rods and fittings, and 100 
Freedman Artcraft Divider Pin Sets are 
also included (Freedman Artcraft En- 
gineering Corporation, Charlevoix, Michi 
gan ) 








IMAGINE 


YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson’s 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 


can feel important. 


The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but bafle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


Always 








whole some, de licious! 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 544x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 
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Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out the coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. No requests from children, please. 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain 
and itineraries of Tours of Europe 
for 1961. University of San Francisco 
Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 


70. Maps Reprint of 4-page unit in color, 
“Maps, An Action Program -with 
World Book Encyclopedia!” 

4. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the llth consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 
Good Books for Children is a cata- 
log of supplementary books for use 
in the elementary grades. The books 
are classified as to subject and show 
the reading and interest levels of each 
book. (Benefic Press) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1961. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


ind 
~~ 


Travel at its Best. Booklet de- 
scribes 27 specialized tours for teach- 
ers, with academic credit (in Europe, 
South America, Around the World), 
offered for the 11th consecutive sum- 
mer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


Wilson Movie-Mover offers an easy, low- 
cost way to move projectors, tape record- 
ers, record players and television sets. The 
shelves are 18 x 24 inches. A power cord 
is always at hand on a built-in bracket. 
Big 4-inch casters roll easily, swivel 
smoothly on hardened steel roller bear- 
ings. A \% inch foam rubber top prevents 
equipment slippage, also absorbs vibration. 
Comes in 4 basic models, heights 40”, 32”, 
26” and a new model 16” high. The lat- 
ter brings writing platform to desk height 
so projector may be comfortably used 
while sitting. Prices range from $36.95 
to $29.95 for the various models. (CH. 
Wilson Company, 106 Wilson Street, 
Park Forest, Illinois ) 


Pictar Slide Editor fills a need for a de- 
vice to edit, sort, compare and display 
slides. Twenty 2 x 2 slides can be viewed 
at one time. The light source is an ordi- 
nary 40 watt, 110 volt house lamp, which 
is combined with a “Tenite Butyrate” 
plastic diffused to provide outstandingly 
even diffusion and a color temperature of 
4200° Kelvin. The maximum temperature 
rise of 35 degrees is safe for all color 
slides. The attractively styled steel case is 
finished in brown hammertone. A vertical 
retaining lip on each slide ledge holds all 
slides in place while individual slides are 
added, removed or moved to a new posi- 
tion. Retail price $13.98 (Pictar, Mast 
Development Company, inc., 2212 East 
Twelfth Street, Davenport, Iowa) 


MiraCote offers permanent protection for 
slides. It is a liquid plastic which com- 
pletely encases film in a clear, hard pro- 
tective coating. It gives the protection of 
glass mounts, yet does not add any weight. 
Protects for less than one penny per slide 
and permits universal use in all projectors. 
It also eliminates “Newton’s Rings,” a dis- 
turbing phenomenon often caused by glass 
mounts. MiraCote offers resistance to 
moisture, temperature changes, fungus and 
abrasion. A 6-0z jar, which coats up to 
250 slides, sells for $1.98 at leading photo 
supply stores. (Faralco Enterprises, 307 


West 38th St., New York 18, New York) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


65. 70, 4. 


Subject . 


School Name . 


Enrollment: 


48 


10. 22. 44. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Young Woman to Head 
American Peoples 
Encyclopedia 


Miss Ruth Hunt is the new Edit: r- 
in-Chief of The American Peoples EF 1- 
cyclopedia (Spencer Press, Inc., Clii- 
cago ). She is believed to be the young: st 
person (37) and the second wom:n 
ever to hold the top editorial post wich 
any major encyclopedia. Since 1953, 
Miss Hunt has served the publication 
as Science and Technology Editor. {n 
her new post, Miss Hunt will head a 
staff of 38 full-time writers and edito:s, 
and supervise more than 2,500 contribu- 
tors. It has been said by her publisher 
that she has the mind of a scholar with 
the drive of a city editor. 


Music for Every Child. Folder 
on harmony band instruments for 
threepart music from first grade on. 
Also contains information on the two- 
octave Symphonet. (Handy Folio Music 
Co.) 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-August 5 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Eu- 
rope and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 


Authors Wanted By 
N. Y. Publisher 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet ST-40, Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 






































VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 141TH St., RicHmonp, VA. 














FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 


LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 


TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 








VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Here Are Two Publications of Invaluable 


pees 


{C r- 


il Aid to Teachers and Students of 
VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT and HISTORY 


UNLIKE ANY PUBLICATION 
YOU’VE EVER USED 


In Use in the Schools 








Throughout Virginia 


ORDER 
NOW! 


Use Coupon Below 

















= | VIRGINIA’S STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
GOVERNMENT of the OLD DOMINION 


~ 
= 
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~ A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON 4 WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF VIRGINIA l 
THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR STATE AND DESIGNED FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAP- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS BOOK USE. 
Sent Postpaid , , 
; se Postp:z 
' $2 Single Copy $1.40 The Copy Peay en ie pic apuie _ | 
' Quantities of 10 or More 50¢ The Copy—40¢ The Copy, 15 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood book 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal | 
| | yet published on how we govern ourselves in Vir- for the child to cut out the illustrations when making 
™ ginia. The latest essential information. scrapbook. 
s | 
: | 2a Cee a A Raa ee eRe naemaencesenunaewanenececcens 
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ALSO A BEAUTIFUL 





( ae Copies “Virginia's 
: OLD DOMINION Division of Government” 
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i 
Vireinia | Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
Go” F ; 111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies ‘ “Study Serapbook of 
: ¥ the Old Dominion” 
H1sto1 vla nd You may send me postpaid, the publications cane See 
on 
IN NATURAL COLOR 1 indicated. Copies “Virginia 
| $1.25 The Copy t Enclosed is $..........-- Historyland 
| Quantities of 25 or More Sent to ; to cover my order. 
| one address $1.10 The Copy ; 
Ion 
Virginia Historyland is a pictorial 1 Name Seda Pe ee RES EHeSERMOOREEESCCEHESHREO TESS SHR HROSKCECH REO ROCCE OEECC EO REET EE EOS 
| rer we of Virginia’s historic | | 
| | Tecreational spots and scenic wonder- | ' Street Address .........ccecccccueececccucuccccuuucceseuuucceeuucccceuuvceeeenee 
| land. Page, 11%” x 93%”; 37 full- | | aati ia 
| color illustrations. A beautiful sou- | 1 
| | venir edition. ; hs nae Mahe dihd us ihe eR Ratbone dew edGNsee cqeestausacsenenses 
rT (Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 
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Mr s Rhoads 


VRE 
WAS FINEST SEPARTMENT 9 


Begin your day in 
elegant Cashmere 400! 





The coat of your life is of unsurpassed 

luxury, the precious fleece of the 

fabled cashmere goat! Styled here 

by Country Tweeds in 100% cashmere 

with Milium® lining for all-weather 

comfort. Sweet grass green, wild 

rice, black, in regular and petite sizes , 


8 to 16. From a group, 135.00. 





“LL it A (/ ? 


Country Tweeds'’ 


and d's MILIUM-lined 


RICHMOND CHARLOTTESVILLE 
ROANOKE LYNCHBURG 


